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CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


THF thanks of all friends of religious equality. 
are due to the men of Birmingham, who have 
made so determined a stand against the pro- 
posed subsidy to denominational schools out of 
the rate for education. Ever since Manchester 
committed political suicide by the rejection of 
ite one illustrious representative, Birmingham 
has been in a manner the strategic pivot of the 
great Liberal army. And though, in the elec- 
tion of the School Board for that town, the 
friends of a really national education were out- 
mancuvred by means of the cumulative vote, 
it could not be supposed that the stronghold of 


the Education League would quietly submit to 


be the first victim of ‘‘ permissive” sectarian 
injustice. But at the very moment when the 
agitation in Birmingham has proved itself too 
formidable to be ignored, we learn that an effort 
is to be made to enforce the obnoxious twenty- 
fifth clause of the Education Act on the far 
larger ion committed to the care of the 
School Board for London. And as any perver- 
sion of national resources to purposes of sec- 
tarian predominance, especially if accomplished 
on so great a scale, and by a Board ostensibly 
representing the public feeling of the metropolis, 
would be a serious blow to the principles which 
we advocate, a new source of jealousy and irri- 
tation, a dark cloud on the brightening pros- 
pects of justice and fairness and charity in the 
mutual relations of churches, we make no 
apology for requesting the most serious atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject. 

The facts of the case appear to be these. The 
School Board for London counts among its 


members two of the most liberal and justly- 


minded clergymen whom the National Church 
can boast, and who, their names being as similar 
as are their sentiments and their educational 


founded together in popular estimation. We 
refer, of course, to the Rev. W. Rogers, of 
Bishopsgate, and the Rev. J. Rodgers, of Alders- 
gate. It was the latter of these gentlemen who, 
early in the year, gave notice of a resolution to 
the effect that, ‘‘ the funds of the London School 
— ot ar 1 
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wards the support of d 
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move this resolution, and in the meanwhile he 
had obtained a committee for the consideration 
of Clause IXxiv, and for the drawing up of 
such bye-laws as this clause permits. In the 
month of April Mr. Rodgers moved the resolu- 
tion quoted above, and it was met by an amend- 
ment from Canon Cromwell, to the general 
effect that the Board should, under bye-laws to 


1 | be made as provided by Section lxxiv of the 


Act, pay school fees as permitted by Section 
xxy. After a discussion occupying two sittings, 
the amendment was carried by twenty-three 


against twenty, the Rev. W. Rogers voting 


with Dr. Angus and Messrs. Picton and Waugh, 
in the minority, while Dr. Rigg voted on the 
When it is added that the names 
of the Vice-Chairman (Mr. Charles Reed), Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Mr. Lucraft, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, and Mrs. Anderson, were re- 
corded amongst the minority, it will be felt that 
the supporters of Mr. Rodgers numbered some 
of the weightiest representatives of public 
opinion outside. Under these circumstances we 
are not surprised that when the amendment was 
put as a substantive resolution, the previous 
question, moved by Mr. William Green, and 
seconded by Mr. Tabrum, a Churchman 
justly distinguished for his religious philan- 
thropy, was carried with only one dissentient, 
the majority showing a candid and judicial esti- 
mation of the difficulty of the question, such as 
we hope will be evinced in the renewed dis- 
cussion. 

The Committee on Section Ixxiv., however, 
having since that time completed their labours, 
presented their report to the Board some weeks 
since, together with the bye-laws which they 
recommend for adoption. Amongst these bye- 
laws is one enforcing attendance at school, and 
another putting in force Section xxv., which 
permits the payment of fees to Denominational 
schools. We understand, however, that in 
regard to this latter recommendation, the Com- 


mittee are so far from being unanimous, that 


nine out of twenty have appended to the report 
a declaration of their dissent. 

It is under these circumstances that we 
venture to ask whether the friends of national 
unsectarian education, and of religious equality, 
who, we know, are to be counted by hundreds 
of thousands in this great metropolis, are pre- 
pared to submit to an ecclesiastical rate which 


has been repudiated with indignation in Bir- | j 


mingham? The balance of opinion on the 
Board is evidently so nearly even, that some 
manifestation of public feeling is needed to 


decide it clearly one way or the other. And we | i 


earnestly call upon all, of any denomination or 
of no denomination, who care anything for our 
national schools of the future, or for the cessa- 
tion of those galling religious inequalities 
which have embittered every educational con- 
troversy hitherto, to think seriously, and to 


take every opportunity of speaking out, upon | 
: the vital issues involved. i 
achievements, are not unfrequently con- 


This is not merely a metropolitan question. 
It may be very true that the political power of 
London is neutralised by its very size and ite 


tance to the judgment of this Board on th on the 
question now before it. Nor is this a dispute 
between rival sects. It is a question between 
the nation as a whole, and two venerable sects 
proud of their historic predominance, who are 
for ever insisting on exceptional consideration. 
In. Manchester, according to the accounts we 
have seen, about £72 is required weekly to pay 
denominational school fees. Out of this sum 
£39 goes to the Anglicans, £26 to the Roman 
Catholics, and the remaining £7 to other 
denominations. Multiply the £72 by ten, and 
we shall have approximately the sum required 
weekly in London; a sum that must inevitably 
grow with dangerous rapidity, from the pauper- 
ising influence of such an exceptional dole out of 
the public purse, and also from the insuperable 
difficulty which will be felt in scrutinising 
harshly the claims of rival candidates for relief. 


| Out of that weekly dole of £700 or so—that is, 


taking forty weeks in the year, £28,000 yearly 
—a smaller proportion, of course, would be ab- 
sorbed by the Catholics in London. The dif- 
ference, however, would be simply so much 
gain for the Anglicans. It cannot be too often 
reiterated that so-called Nonconformist schools 
are not sectarian in any proper sense of the 
word. They are almost uniformly conducted 
according to the principles of the British and 
Foreign School Society, by which all sectarian 
catechisms and formularies are repudiated as 
strictly as, according to the Act, they must be, in 
Board schools. We repeat, therefore, that the 
question is not one between rival sects. It is 
between the nation and two sects only. 

But we hear it sometimes urged, with a plau- 
sible appeal to our generosity, that this 
monstrous disproportion in the absorption of 
school fees is the natural and legitimate issue 
of the attention which Anglicans and Catholics 
have given to primary education. It is not the 
fault of the Church if Nonconformists have not 
set up schools of their own, and it is not fair 
that it should now be deprived of the fruits of 
its devotion. We 


A was 80 


cosmopolitan comprehensiveness. But not the | neigh 


less is it true, that on a question of this kind the 
decision of such a body as the London School 
Board is likely to be quoted and followed in 
many parts of the country. The size of the 
constituency, the number of members, and the 
world-wide reputation of some amongst them, 
together with the representative weight of many 
less distinguished, give an exceptional impor- 
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tions, but we altogether deny their right to take 
rates from us for such a purpose. 

With the Catholics, fellow-sufferers in past 
times with Nonconformists, we have consider- 
able sympathy, and we ask for them ever 
right which we demand for ourselves. Buf as 
we do not ask,and will mot accept the ai of 
public funds to train up children in our own 
religious views, we must continue to protest 
against any such concession to the Catholics. _ 

The question which we put to our readers is 
simply this. Who is to have the education of 
the people,—the nation, or the dominant sects ? 
Pay fees generally to denominational schools; 
and being relieved from the burden of charity 
they will elbow School Boards altogether out of 
the field. Refuse to pay; grant only remis- 
sion; establish in exceptional cases free schools; 
and unsectarian education will have the advan- 
tage which is legitimately its due. Existing 
schools with insufficient means will wel- 


come both the support and the salutary con- 


trol of the local Board. No existing educational 
resources will really be thrown away. And in 
the course of afew years we shall have a system 
of education truly national, supported by 
national funds, for national aims, on the broad 
basis of religious equality. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


In accordance with the instructions contained in 
the Irish Church Act, an account has just been laid 
before Parliament of the financial working of the 
new Church Commission, and it is evident that this 
body cannot be left responsible, as it is now, to 
public opinion alone. It is almost sure to occur 
that, where ecclesiastical claims are being dealt 
with, there will be a disposition towards what, in 
other circles, receives the ugly name of jobbery.” 
The jobbery on the part of the Irish clergy in rela- 
tion to the settlement of their claims has been on 
a scale of magnitude which even the Ecclesiastical 
Commission of England might behold with envy. 
Up to the last hour curates were manufactured for 
purposes of compensation, stipends increased, any- 
thing and everything done that would end in get- 
ting more money. The clergy have stuck at nothing. 
An illustration of the kind of work that has been 
(lone is shown in one or two figures of the recent 
return. Nine hundred and eighty curates have re- 
ceived annuities, amounting in the aggregate to 
35,568/. Of course these men should have been 
curates of somerector or vicar, but it is an astonishing 
circumstance that only 140 of them were in that 
position, and that those 140 cost the incumbents 
only 12,320/. The new Church benefits by this to 
the extent of 23,000“. per annum. The Com- 
missioners have besides actually given compen- 
sation for public subscriptions towards benevolent 
associations. There is a Widows’ Fund Association 
connected with the Presbyterian Church which, we 
suppose, is not extinguished by the Irish Church 
Abolition Act. But, nevertheless, it put in a 
claim for compensation, and positively got 11, 450“. 
As for the Presbyterian Church in Belfast, we 
believe that the result of the compensations has 
been to more than double the previous incomes of 
the ministers. There can be no doubt, in fact, that 
many things have been done in the loosest way, 
and claims admitted that their authors should have 
blushed to present. The auditor declines to pass 
some of these, but he has no power, and can only 
write a comment. We should like to know how all 
this is likely to advance the interests of religion in 
Ireland. 7 | | 

We very cheerfully call attention, as we are de- 
sired to do, to the state of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Fund. We are informed by the Secretary that 


some 250,000“. may be necessary to complete all 


that should be done to the building, and that one 
very necessary prelintinary work of decoration, viz., 
the completion of the dome, would alone cost some 
, 000“. But the Restoration Committee have been 
hard at work, have said over and over again what 
they have to say, and the result is that they have 
only 23,394/. of available cash subscribed. This, 
with a few collections, has been given by 350 
persons only. Granting the desirability of com- 
pleting, as it should be completed, this great 
national edifice, we have two remarks to make upon 
this statement. The first is, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have as yet subscribed nothing. 
They do not mind giving 40,000/. for the repairs of 
other cathedrals, but they appear to decline to give 
to St. Paul's, although, we believe, they receive 
more from the cathedral revenues of London than 


from any other single source. We suggest, there- 
fore, that the liberal hand of the public be stayed 
until the Ecclesiastical Commission has performed 
its share of this work. Our second suggestion is 
that, if the Cathedral, connected with the Estab- 
lished Church as it is, cannot be repaired by 


Churchmen, it should be handed over to the Non- 
bon formists, who, we have no doubt, would be able 


to find the necessary money. 
The Guardian is unusually irate with Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, anent the bill which that gentleman is to 
introduce. After asking for whom Mr. Temple 
holds his brief, it remarks that it implies a charge 
that the clergy of the Establishment are unfit to 
be trusted with the duty of preaching in their own 
pulpits. Then our contemporary gets jocular, which 
we have never known it todo before. This is what 
it represents to be the logical conclusion of this 
bill :-— ; 
And then, by-and-by, as a logical conclusion, no such 
dogmatic preaching shall be permitted by the rector as 
to offend the nice ear of the Baptist minister. ‘‘ Should 
you be surprised to hear” (if we may venture to adopt 
a phrase already classical) that Mr. Cowper-Temple is 
ready with a proposal to exhibit a Parliamentary con- 
science clause, framed and glazed, in the front of every 
pulpit, tise nna the dogmatism of the vicar, and ren- 
dering it impossible that the susceptibilities of the Dis- 
senting preacher shall be wounded? Now, it would 
save time if such Church reformers would lay down 
broadly their major premiss once for all, and invite fair 
discussion upon that ground. What is tacitly assumed 
as the ground of all these propositions is, that the 
Church of England is a society neither less nor more 
under the exclusive control of the State than Greenwich 
Hospital], only that in such institutions the will of the 
founder is to some weight, but that in the Church 
the will of the Founder shall be ignored. 
After this the Guardian gets passionate and de- 
cidedly illogical :— | 

There are no doubt multitudes of men, and men of 
culture too, who disbelieve in the existence of any 
substantial difference between the Church and congre- 
gations of Dissenters, except that the spirit of Church- 
men is in the main the milder and more gentlemanlike 
of the two. The Established Church is in their opinion 
a security against vuigar fanaticism, as well as a 
guarantee for the preservation of morality in the 
nation. Moreover, the dispersion of gentlemen of 
education throughout the rural districts in the persons 
of the resident et, 1 confessed to be a great justi- 
fication of the Establishment. But having said this, 
they have said all they have to say. And if this be all, 
it is not possible that they should escape offending 
those who believe the Church to be something far 
beyond this, while from month to month they are 
urging claims which defenders of the faith must resist. 
Nonconformists of a certain class may make these 
blatant cries, like peevish children, with impunity: but 
when they are encouraged by Churchmen, the mischief 
is more serious. Surely such Churchmen, in their en- 
deavours to remove all reasonable grievances from 
Dissenters, should discrimiuate between the process of 
giving to Paul and robbing Peter. Give liberty by all 
means to the Baptists at Clipston. Let Mr. Cowper- 
Temple's — Chrysostoms and Massillons, known 
to their patron, but unknown to fame, have a fair field 
and all favour shown them, and, if the Surrey Taber- 
nacle give not room for their energies, let them have 
freedom to pull dewn their barns and build greater: 
but why, in the name of cons-‘ience, be generous to 
them at the expense of others! Give to Paul, and 
welcome, but do not rob Peter. 


Is this a specimen of the more mild and gentle- 
manlike spirit of Churchmen? However, we have 
one consolation. Our ecclesiastical equality with 
Episcopalians is at last admitted. If the Church is 
Peter, Dissent is Paul. 

At the recent Diocesan Conference held at Ely, 
the Bishop made a very extraordinary statement. 
He said that one sign of the strength of the Esta- 
blished Church was that among the operatives in 
many of our large towns the only religion that was 
popular was that of the Church of England.” This 
is so contrary to all the facts that can be brought 
to bear upon the subject, that the least the bishop 
can do is to offer some proof of his statement. 
When he begins to get the proofs together he will 
probably find that he has made a profound mistake. 

A Church Review correspondent indulges in some 
strong remarks concerning the Queen’s attendance, 
when in Scotland, at a Presbyterian church. He 
says that it is absurd and cowardly to protest 
against Nonconformity when Churchmen have not 
the courage to open their lips with regard to the 
greatest offender, the Queen. The writer goes on: 


Her Majesty spends half her time in Scotland. When 
there she attends the Presbyterian church at Crathie— 
that is, for six months in England she is an Episcopa- 
lian, for six months the other side of the Tweed she is, 
so far as our Church is in question, a Calvinistic Dis- 
senter This Calvinistic Dissenter is by our present 
constitution the supreme goyernorof our Church. The 
Protestant supremacy is abolished in Ireland. Is it 
not high time that, for very shame’s sake, such Pro- 
testaut supremacy as this should be abolished also in 
England? For my own I hold entirely with Mr. 
Stanton that in all countries, all ages, under all cireum- 
stances, Court and State bishops have been the curse 
and degradation of God's Church; they are so at this 
moment, they are appointed expressly with that view 
and as long as they are appointed by a Calvixistic head 


8 under the coarse heels of Calvinistic bisho 
was at one time loyal, but every particle of | 


has long since been knocked out of me, as it has been 


we shall be called upon to sink all distinctive Church 
ty 


— 
out of thousands of Churchmen, by the Crown itself and 
Crown Episcopal nominees. And this feeling, though 
from other causes, is shared by the great majority of 
the British people. 

We thought we had been told that the Establish. 
ment had a tendency, amongst other things, to 
make men loyal. . 

The Birmingham branch of the English Church 
Union has recently held a meeting, at which some 
very strong sentiments were uttered. The Rev. C. 
H. V. Pixell declared that they must ignore the 
Purchas decision, and pay no attention to it what - 
ever. They should gain more by what was called 
persecution than by any other course. The Hon. 
and Rev. H. Douglas went a little further. Ad- 
dressing the meeting on the question of disesta- 
blishment, he said that if the present Parliamentary 
action was pursued, the sooner they were freed 
from the State the better. However, like all of 
his party, Mr. Douglas would do nothing to hasten 
the separation. Some of his warmest friends, he 
said, went in for disestablishment, but he thought 
they must wait for a providential course that is 
to say, that when others have done the work, Mr. 
Douglas and his friends will say, what a good work 
it was to do, and take the advantage of it accord - 
ingly. 

Some colonial matters of considerable interest 
have reached our hands by the last mail. The first 
is a sermon by Dr. Cowie, Bishop of Auckland, 
New Zealand, delivered on the first Sunday after 
Epiphany, in the present year. Dr. Cowie, since 
his residence in New Zealand, has become an anti- 
State Churchman. ‘‘ Happily,” he says, we know 
little out here in New Zealand — and God grant 
that it may long continue so—of those contentions 
of High Church, and Low Church, and Broad 
Church, and Ritualism which have disturbed the 
Mother Church at home for several years past. 
Much of the peace and quietness that we enjoy is 
doubtless due to the severance of our connection 
with the State, and to the consequent cessation of 
political hostility, which privilege and monopoly 
in matters civil or ecclesiastical everywhere excite.” 
The bishop subsequently exhorts the Churchmen of 
New Zealand not to be content to hang on to the 


‘skirts of the Church as established by law in the 


mother country. Clearly Dr. Cowie has improved 
upon Dr. Selwyn. 

The last number of the Adelaide Register con- 
tains the charge of the Bishop of Adelaide at.the 
recent meeting of the Diocesan Synod. - The bishop 
glories in the freedom and independence of his 
Church. He says :— 

Establishment is no necessity for a Church's being or 
well-being. It has ceased in Ireland, in Canada, in 
Africa, and in Australasia. The Anglican Church in 
Australia is free. The Church of England in this colony 
is free to regulate its ecclesiastical concerns by its own 
Synod. It is a voluntary Church. The lay members 


enjoy their influence in the patronage, manage- 
man’ of funds, and affaira of their own cong! 
Parochial vestries are independent of each other. 

Yet there does not seem to be perfect religious 
equality. This question was brought up at the 
meeting of the Congregational Union, in respect to 
social precedence, and very properly brought up 
too. It appears the Government make a marked 
distinction at the levées between the different reli- 
gious bodies. At the Congregational Union meeting, 
therefore, we find the Rev. F. W. Cox moving the 
following resolution :— 

That this meeting views with surprise the action of 
the Government in the marked distinction made between 
the representatives of religious bodies having the * ve 
of private entrée at the /evée held on the birthday of Her 
Majesty, and hereby desires to express firmly its sense 
of the incompatibility of the distinctions with the prin- 
ciple of religious equality ling in this colony, and 
instructs its chairman secretary to forward & copy 
of this resolution to His Excellency the Governor, w 
a respectful request that in future such arrangements 
may be made as will allow the representatives of the 
several religious bodies to show their respect to the re- 
presentative of tho Queen without any such invidious 
distinctions being shown. 

This having been seconded, the subsequent, pro- 
ceedings, which are certainly interesting, were as 
follows :— } 

The Hon. A. Stow recommended that a motion should 
be passed to the offoct— That the chairman of the 
Union be r 29.9. to attend the levée on the 

ueen’s birthday in his capacity as chairman.“ 

0 The Rev. W. Harcus, che Hon. . A E the Rev. 
J. Jefferis, Mr. A. Adamson, Mr. W. C. Oldham, Mr. 
G. Scrymgour, the Rev. W. Cheetham took part in the 
discussion, and the resolution was agreed to in the 
following form: — That this meeting views with sur- 

the marked distinc Man dinate Sones ae ° 


—— of religious bodies having the gh 2 


entrée at the levée held on the birthday of He 
and hereby desires to express firmly ‘its sense of 
incompatibility of those distinctions with the 
of religious equality prevailing in the colony ; and in- 
structs its c an and secretary to torwar’ a 
this resolution te the governor, with a 
quest that in future such arrangements may be © 
as will remove the invidious distinctions eomp of. 
The Hon. A. Stow t they should pass some 
resolution for the guidance of the chairman, and accerd- 
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ingly moved." That te chairman of the Union ie not 
“ representa: 

tive of the Congregational Union “y a colony.” 


irman intimated that he had no intention of 


attending the fevée as representing the body. Motion 
withdrawn. 


Our colonial brethren are likely to féead us a 
lesson upon this and kindred subjects. 


AN ENGLISH 
CLERGYMAN’S HOLIDAY THOUGHTS 
ON ESTABLISHED CHURCHES. 


II. 


I propose now to look at the question in the light 


of the books of the New Testament. But before 
doing so, let me say one word as to the analogy of 
the Jewish Church. Whilst we acknowledge the 
typical nature of the Jewish Church, and its trustee- 
ship (if I may be allowed the expression) of the 
great principles of God's moral law in the midst of 
heathendom, it seems to me that Christianity stands 
opposed to Judaism—understand me, not an anta- 
gonistic system, but as the full intellect of man- 
hood casting off the trammels and shackles, as well 
as the pictures, of childhood. Thus the existence 
of a certain state of things in the Jewish polity 
would not appear to me primd facie evidence for its 
continuance in the Christian polity, but I would 
boldly say the reverse. What was ordained for 
Je, would be precisely what would not be ordained 
for the Christian, and for this, amongst other rea- 
sons, because the Jew was under the bondage of 
the law, the Christian is under the liberty of the 
Gospel. The perfectly spiritual nature of the 
Christian law would led us to expect a change; in 
other words, I deny the analogy. Moreover, to 
draw any analogy to the present state of things 
from a unique and exceptional theocratic form of 
Government, seems to me utterly impossible. Nor 
do I see any trustworthy argument in the patriar- 
chal system, where king and priest are one, be- 
cause king and priest are no longer one, nor 
intended to be one, in other words, because 
the Christian system comes to us in a totally dif- 


ferent shape and form; nor do Pagan systems, so | 


far as they may be considered corruptions of natural 
religion, supply any argument against me so far as 
I can see, if they seem to mingle the sacred and 
profane, and this again for a like or the same reason, 
because Christianity offers a new basis of action, 
and comes before us from God in another aspect in 
this regard—‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's. I must make apology for this digression 
from my proposed notice of the New Testament 
writings. I have placed it here to render the 
train of my thoughts more perfect, and to show 
that the matter has not escaped my notice, and 
that 1 do not fear to discuss it. To return, how- 
ever, to the New Testament itself. Our Lord in 
His discourses lays out no special system of Christian 
polity. The inspired Evangelists themselves speak 
of none. Granted. Then the churches may assume 
such outward form and system as appear to them 
most suitable, and civil governments may put them- 
selves into such connection with them as they 
please, and as the churches themselves are willing 
to admit. To a certain extent this last proposition 
may be true, but in the absence of positive precept 
in the Gospels the churches must be guided by the 
spirit of their Master's message, and by its nature 
as indicated by Himself. This spirit and this nature 
I maintain are opposed to Churches established and 
fostered by State aid and State protection. 

I will here briefly put forward my arguments in sup · 
port of this statement.. Our Lord everywhere shuns 
honour and outward display Himself, flies from it, 
warns His future preachers, the future heralds 
of His kingdom, emphatically against worldly 
position, worldly wealth, worldly honour of any 
kind. The Sons of Zebedee, seeking pre-eminence, 
are told of the only pre-eminence which it is com- 
mendable in them to seek, pre-eminence in suffering 
for. Christ. The Son of Man comes not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and the disciple 
is not above his master. There is no whisper in the 
Gospels that these things are but temporary, that 
the days will come when the Church shall sit as 
a temporal queen endowed with wealth, decked 
with peerages and honours, when her prelates shall 
be lords t in kings’ councils. There may be 
hopes -of“Spiritual triumph, visions of spiritual 
victory, words concerning the twelve thrones set in 
heaven for those who had left worldly things for 
God's sake, but there is no whisper even, I say, of 
future earthly honour, of a coming position of the 
Christian Church far different from that which 
Christ Himself set up, and further than this, our 
Lord separates the spiritual and temporal in 
His teaching. His kingdom is not of this 
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world.“ He ie u king, 

but not a King after the manner of men. He 

is a King, the King of truth; that is His mission, 

to declare the truth. The sword is not to be drawn 
by Peter in His cause. The regions of angels are 

not to be summoned to His side to drive His foes 
before Him. And why? Because to do so would 
be to contradict the very spitit of His message, to 
act contrary to the method and polity of His 
Gospel. He is not David driving out the Jebusites 
by force of arms, but David’s ‘‘Greater Son” sub- 

duing the foe by the sword of the Spirit and the 
word of truth. He whose voice is: not heard crying 
in the streets, who will not bruise the broken reed, 

nor quench the smoking flax. I know but one in- 
stance in which our Lord allows Himself to be the 
recipient of earthly honours—I mean the triumphal 

entry into Jerusalem ; but here He permits the out- 
burst of popular honour, only as a prelude to His 
future sufferings, to show that He is King indeed, 

though not a worldly King, for that passing 
triumph does but break for a momeat the other- 
wise unbroken course of a life of outward lowliness. 
He declares His spiritual royalty, but having de- 
clared it, He straightway resigns all further out- 
ward manifestation of it, because this outward 
manifestation of temporal honour and temporal aid 
is not the Gospel way. He passes to Calvary, and 
not even after His resurrection from the dead, not 
even after the glory of Easter Day, does He assume 
any the more outward worldly honour, nor hints of 
such to those whom He appoints to carry on His 
work. Feed my sheep, feed my lambs” ; this is 
His commission, Go teach all nations. 

Nor do I see, notwithstanding all that has been 
lately written on the subject, how, whether we con- 
sider the words themselves, or the occasion of their 
being spoken, we can deny that there is a direct 
antithesis between the firat and second parts of 
those words already quoted, Render unto Cesar 


things that are God’s.” The tribute is to be paid 


unto Cresar, because it is his by fact, hia by the 
permitting providence of God, who has left Judea 
under the Roman yoke for His own wise 
ends, but the things that belong to God 
in another and more especial manner, they 
belong to another order of things, they are distinct. 
There is no denial in this interpretation of God's 


place in the kingdoms of the world. It is admitted, 
entirely admitted, that there is an assertion of a 
distinct order of things co-existing in the world, 
“the things .. God”—and Christ makes the 
distinction because the Jews would have thrust upon 
Him in His character of the Messiah an office which 
did not belong to him as such. As in another 
case, ‘‘ Who made me a judge or a ruler over you!“ 
As I have said before, I quite admit the penetra- 
tion of Governments and nations by the Christian 
spirit, which many think such as myself deny, but 
it is a penetration brought about by other agencies 
than State- Churches. Th: old Tory sentiment was 
that the union of the Church and State did not 
make the Church political, but the State religious 
—I say it makes the Church political but does not 
make the State religious. The State is made reli- 
gious, when by the force and power of Christian 
grace the churches hold their own position and do 
their own work, and so State and individuals are 
alike drawn within the absorbing influence of God's 
Spirit moving on the face of the deep, and calling 
order once more, spiritual order, out of chaos. 


RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION IN LONDON, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

For the three millions and a quarter of persons 
residing in the metropolitan district, the following 
provision is made by the various religious bodies :— 
Church of England, 461 places of worship ; Congre- 
gationalists, 200; Baptiste, 176; Wesleyan Con- 
nexion, 102; Primitive Methodists, 77; United 
Methodist Free Churches, 60 ; Plymouth Brethren, 
31; Undenominational, 25 ; English Presbyterians, 21 ; 
Methodist New Connexion, 12; Society of Friends, 
11 ; United Presbyterians, 6; Bible Christians, 6; 
Wesleyan Reformers, 5; Church of Scotland, 3; 
Countess of Huntingdon’s, 2; Calvinistic Method - 
ists, 2; Moravians, 2; and Calvinists (not other - 
wise described), 2—making a total of 1,204. This 
is, of course, independent of religious services held 
in schoolrooms, mission halls, &c. Supposing, how- 
ever, there were as many of these places as of the 
regular churches and chapels, each building would 
have to contain 1,350 souls, to hold the entire popu- 
lation ; the average capacity is, however, only about 
one-fourth of this; so that, with efficient men to 
minister, and a disposition to attend religious wor- 
ship, about as many more churches and as 


these would have to be erected. It is also worthy 


„% Thou — it,” ; 


the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
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— te te ‘ant a eek eee 
0 the Church of the 
„Bishop of London's Fund aud other meat, that 
the Free Churches have about two for 
religious Worship for every Episcopalian édified. 
Truly the problem of how is Londom to be Wan- 
gelised has yet to be solved. 


THE PAYMENT OF PUBLIC RATES TO 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


We find the following valuable statement, pre- 
pared, at the request of Mr. Gladstone, as a sum- 
mary of the representations made to him by a 
deputation of Nonconformists, in the Ocdasional 
Paper published by the Central Nonconformist 
Committee at Birmingham :— | 

While Nonconformists adhere to their general 
objections to those provisions of the Education Act 
which appear to them inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of religious equality, they desire especially to 
state their grounds of opposition to the specific pro- 


country to pay the fees of indigent children attend- 
ing denominational schools, under Clause XXV. of 
the Elementary Education Act. 

1. It is contrary to the obvious intention of 
the Government that the education rate should be 
used for the maintenance of denominational schools 
under private managers. The rate was intended 
for the establishment and maintenance of schools 


under the control and management of the rate- 


payers. 

In announcing, on June 16, 1870, the changes 
which the Government proposed to introduce into 
the bill as originally drawn, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone stated that the Government intended to 
‘ sever altogether the tie between the school boards 
and the voluntary schools.’ The clause which had 
empowered school boards to subsidise denomina- 
tional schools was, therefore, withdrawn, and notice 
was given that as a compensation for this, the Go- 
vernment intended to propose that the Parliamen- 
tary grant to denominational schools should be 
increased. But in nearly all the great towns in 
which the friends of denominational schools have 
obtained a majority on the school boards, the boards 
are about to employ the rate for subsidising deno- 
minational schools by paying school fees for indi- 
gent children. | 

2. The payment of school fees for children at- 
tending denominational schools will absorb a large 
proportion of the education rate. In Birmingham 
the Education Aid Society in the first year of its 
existence issued free tickets for 6,000 children ; no 
ticket was given where the total income of the 
family, after deducting rent, was equal to ls. 10}d. 
per head per week, but this limit is much lower 
than any limit which can be adopted by the school 
board ; it is probable that 10,000 children in the 
borough of Birmingham could claim from the board 


free education on the nd of U 8,000 
of these were received r 


“5, It has always been maintained by the 
denominational schools 


posal now agitated on the school boards of the 
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But where school fees were paid out of the rates, 
the violation of the principle will be still more fla- | 
grant ; for it will be perfectly possible for a denomi- 
national school to secure the whole cost of its main- 
tenance, partly from the rates and partly from the 
Parliamentary grant. It is believed that this 
would be contrary to the intention of the Govern- 
ment. 

6. Generally speaking, it is not the parents who 
are solicitous that their children should receive 
denominational religious education in the day- 
school, Children are sent to a Church school or to 
a Nonconformist school as one or the other happens 
to be nearest, and even the wide theological differ- 
ences between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
schools do not prevent children from being with- 
drawn from the one and sent to the other, in order 
to save a penny in the weekly fee. But wherever 
fees are paid for children attending denominational 
schools, the religious agencies connected with the 
schools—Scripture-readers, Bible-women, &c.—will 
be certain to secure for these schools a large number 
of children whose parents would be equally willing 
to send them to the Board schools, which, however, 
will not be filled up by means of any similar agency. 


Even where the Nonconformist bodies possess an 
agency corresponding to that offered by the paro- 
chial system, their strong adhesion to the principle 


that the State should not support denominational 
teaching would prevent them from employing it for 
the purpose of filling theirownschools, The direct 
result will be a purely ecclesiastical canvas on the 
part of the Church of England to ensure attendance 
at its schools at the expense of the Board schools. 


7. The case of the Roman Catholics is alleged 
to be exceptional. It is said that they will refuse 
on religious grounds to send their children to any 
school not under the management of members of the 
Ro Catholic Church. To this it is replied that 
the hypothesis of the Elementary Education Act is 
that during the hours devoted to secular instruc- 
tion there is nothing in any public elementary 
school to which any parent can have a right to ob- 
ject on religious grounds. If this is the hypothesis 
of the Act in reference even to public elementary 
schools under private and denominational manage- 
ment, the . to a Roman Catholic parent to 
send his child for secular instruction to a public 
elementary school under the management of a 
school board, cannot be recognised without violating 
the solution which the Act professes to afford of 

the religious difficulty. It is, of course, strongly 
maintained that no parent should be compiled’ to 
send his child to a school where the child will re- 
oꝛive any religious teaching to which the parent ob- 
jects, but it is contended with equal earnestness 
that no E has a right to require the State to 
provide for his child the kind of religious teaching 
which he prefers. 

„8. That the Vice-President of the Council 
should have suggested to the Liverpool School 
Board a limitation of the power conferred on the 
board by the clause to which the deputation objects 
indicates that the Education Department is sensible 
of the objections which lie against the unrestricted 
use of the power which the Act confers ; but the 
department has no legal authority to enforce on 

i 


upo Act. The 
icular limitation suggested by the Vice- 
ident to the Liverpool School Board is not 
likely to be effective and is on general grounds ex- 
tremely objectionable. It is not likely to be effec- 


tive; for if a child is already attending school 
without paying school fees, the school managers 


have ＋ 1 to dismiss the child and to recover it by 
means of the compulsory law, in order to obtain 
the payment of the fee by the Board. It is objec- 


tionable on many grounds, but especially on this, 
that while the Act declares that the payment of 
the school fee shall not 32 on the parent the 
stigma of pauperism, the bye-law adopted by the 
Liverpool School Board at the suggestion of the 
Vice-President of the Council fixes on the parent 
whose child receives free education a far graver 
stigma—the stigma of having permitted a child to 
receive no education until brought under a compul- 
sory law. 

“9. The deputation complain of the letter 
addressed by the Vice-President of the Council to 
the School Board. The Elementary 


Education Act its school boards to provide for 
the education of indigent chilren (a) by establish- 


ing free schools with the consent of the depart- 
ment, Clause XXVI. ; or (0) by remitting school 
fees in Board schools where fees are ordinarily paid, 
Clause XVII.; or (c) 45 paying fees to denomina- 
tional schools, Clause XXV. ere is nothing in 
the Act to prevent school boards from availing them- 
selves only of the power conferred in Clauses XX VI. 


applied, because adequate school accommodation 
does not exist, is a still further departure from the 
intention of the Act. 

„11. In the name of the committees winch they 
represent, the members of the deputation desire to 
express the firm and ineradicable hostility with 
which this new application of public money for pur- 

ses of religious teaching is regarded by Noncon- 

ormists in every part of the kingdom. The pro- 
posed application of the proceeds of a local rate for 
the maintenance of denominational schools is 
creating bitter sectarian animosity, and provoking 
an amount of discontent in the Nonconformist 
section of the Liberal party which threatens in 
some great constituencies to Lead to serious political 
divisions. The objections which were felt to the 
Church- rate, now happily abolished, are felt to the 
application of the education rate to the mainte- 
nance of denominational schools, and the deputa- 
tion believe that until Clause XXV. of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act is repealed, there will be no. 
cessation of the discontent which it created 
among all those who object to the levying of rates 
for the propagation of sectarian religious teaching. 

‘*12. The members of the deputation are well 
acquainted with the state of the Liberal party in 
their respective localities, and have been among 
the most earnest supporters of the present Govern- 
ment. They are quite aware that a certain small 
section of Nonconformists have regarded more 
favourably than they do the educational legislation 
of the past year. They venture, however, to assure 
Mr. Gladstone that the effect of that legislation on 
the great body of Nonconformists throughout the 
country has been to imperil to a very serious extent 
their cherished relations to his Government. 

The a raised by the Education Act 
gravely affect the principles which underlie: the 
whole history of Nonconformists—principles which 
cannot be surrendered without disloyalty to the 
faith for which their forefathers have contended, 
and which it has now fallen to their lot to sustain. 

In the hope that Her Majesty's Government 
will understand the 33 position in which Non- 
conformists are placed; and apply to the Education 
Act the principles of religious equality, this state- 
ment is submitted on behalf of the deputation to 
the Prime Minister with gratitude for the services 
he has already rendered to them, and confidence 
that at his hands they will receive the justice which 


> 


is their only claim.” 


BURIAL-GROUNDS. 


The following is Earl Beauchamp’s Burial Bill as 
amended by the select committee, entitled ‘‘ An Act 
to amend the Law of Burials in England and Wales, 
“ha has passed all its stages in the House of 

ords :— 


Whereas it is expedient to amend the law of burials in 
England and Wales: 

Bo it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : — 

1. Where any person shall have expressed in writing, 
under his hand, his desire that the office for the burial 
of the dead, according to the rites of the Church of 
England, shall not be read at his funeral, or where any 
person or persons having the charge of or being respon- 
sible for the burial of any person, shall ex- 
press in writing under their hands the same desire as 
regards such deceased persone, and such writing shall 
be delivered a reasonable time before the funeral to the 
incumbent of the parish in which such deceused person 
shall have died, or to the clergyman ordinarily officiating 
in the churchyard of such purish, such incumbent or 
clergyman shall not be bound to attend at the interment 
of any such deceased person, and the body of such 
deceased person shall be entitled to a decent and solemn 
interment in the churchyard of such parish; but no 
service of any kind whatever shall be used, read, or 
performed at such interment within the churchyard or 
the precincts thereof. 

2. Any person who by“ The Consecration of Church- 
yards Act, 1867,” is empowered to grant land for the 
purposes of that Act, may grant and convey or release, 
either by way of voluntary gift or of sale, to trustees 
(but, subject as is hereinafter mentioned), any land for 
the purpose of being used as a place of burial, with their 
own rites, of the ies of persons not conforming to the 
Established Church of England, and whether dying in 
the parish or not; and such land so granted and con- 


trustees, according to the provisions contained in the 
deed of conveyance thereof. 5 

3. Upon every such assurance by way of sale, the 
purchase- money may be paid to the seller or sellers or 
as he or they may appoint, and the receipt of him or 
them, or his or their appointees, shall be a sufficient 
discharge for the same, except that in the case of sale 
for more than twenty pounds by a tenant for life, or 
other person having only a partial estate, the purchase- 


and XVII.; but the Vice-President declares that 
it ‘would not be just’ 
avail itself of the power conferred by Clause XXV. ; 
thus using the whole moral weight of the depart- 
ment nst those members of school boards who 
are anxious to avoid using the education rate for 
the maintenance of denominational schools; and 
who wish to provide for the free education of indi- 
gent children in schools under the control of the 
school board, and not under the control of private 


rs. 

10. It is further believed that the provision 
enabling school boards to pay fees to denominational 
schools, was regarded by the Government itself as 
incidental to the a of a law rendering 
school attendance compulsory ; for the department 
therefore to sanction the payment of fees in any 
case ‘where a compulsory law cannot be effectively 


if the Board did not also manner 


money shall be paid to and applied by two trustees, in 
rovided by the seventy-first section of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845.” 

4. No deed of conveyance or assurance from the same 
person shall comprise more than an acre in the same 
parish, and no such land shall be conveyed under the 
provisions of this Act which is nearer than one hundred 
yards to the parish church without the consent in writ- 
ing of the incumbent of the parish, or which is nearer 
than one hundred to any dwelling-house, without 
the consent in writing of the owner, lessee, and occupier 
of Mar etme. po nina . 1 4 

Every of conveyance e for urpose 
this Act shall be deposited with tise clerk of the peace 
of the county in which the land conveyed is situate, 
| and no such deed shall be subject to any stamp duty, 


and it shall not be necessary to enrol in Chancery any 
such deed, or any deed heretofore or hereafter to be 
made for the purposes of The Consecration of Church: 
yards Act, 1867 * 


veyed shall be vested for ever thereafter in the said 


tiani 


— 


6. This Act shall apply to England and Wales only. 
i 9 Act may be cited as The Burial Grounds 
“, 107k." : 


THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR 
AND THE PERSECUTIONS IN THE BALTIC 
PROVINCES. 


The Daily News has the following special tele- 
gram reporting the recetion of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance Deputation to the Emperor: 

FRIEDRICHSHAFEN, Saturday Evening.— A large de- 
putation from the Evangelical Alliance, representing 
various nationalities in Europe and America, have as- 
sembled here to present memorials to the Czar of 
Russia, praying him to grant liberty of conscience to 
his oppressed Lutheran subjects in the Baltic provinces, 
This morning the deputation had a pro inter- 
view with Prince Gortschakoff, who received them 
command of the Emperor. The deputation were we 
satisfied with the interview, which promises happy re- 
sults to the cause of religious liberty in Russia. 

The names of the deputation were as follows: 
From the United States.—The Right Rev. Dr. 
M‘Iivaine (Bishop of Ohio); the Hon. W. E. 
Dodge, President of the American Branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance ; the Rev. Dr. Schench, Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field, the Rev. Dr. W. Adams, Dr. 
Nathan Bishop, Mr. John sea Hage the Rev. 
Dr. Washburn, and the Rev. Dr. Schaff. From 
Sweden.—Baron Hans Von Essen; Dr. J. Erik 
Nystrém, Judge Th. H. Odencrants, and Captain 
Johann, Christian Berger, From Denmark.— 
Chevalier L. A. Brandt. From Holland.—Dr. van 
Oosterzée, Professor of Theology at Utrecht; and 
Mr. Cohen Stuart, Pastor at Rotterdam. From 
Belgium.—The Rev. Leonard Anet, President of 
the Committee of Alliance at Brussels. From 
Germany.—Count Constantin von der Recke 
Vollmerstein. Baron von Göler, Baron Con- 
stantin von Tischendorf, and Dr. J. H. Sieve- 
king, jun. From H oe om —Baron Gabril Prénay, 
Privy Councillor and Inspector of the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Augsberg Confession in Hun- 

ary. From Switzerland.—Bovet de Muralt, Presi- 
dent of the Committee, Director of the French 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance; Dr. F. Coulin, 

astor (Moderator of the Venerable Compagnie des 
— of Geneva), Agénor Boissier, onel de 
Buren, and L. de Wiirstemberger de Bach. From 
Great Britain.—Mr. John Finch, treasurer of the 
Evangelical Alliance, British Branch ; the Rev. T. 
D. Harford Battersby, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
Carlisle Cathedral ; Mr. Samuel Gurney, Dr. John 
Hall Gladstone, F.R.S.; the Rev. Dr. Steane, 
honorary secretary of the Evangelical Alliance ; the 
Rev. James Davis, Secre of the Evangelical 
Alliance; the Rev, Robert Johnston, Mr. Jabez 
Johnson, J.P., Mr. Richard are and the Rev. 
Dr. Schmettau, foretgn secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and honorary secretary of the deputation. 


The John Bull has information that it is in con - 
templation to propose to Her Majesty to accept 
Archbishop Manning as a Privy Councillor. 

Dusiin UNIvVERSIrYy.—A minority of the 
duates and electors of Trinity Colle ge, Dublin, 
have issued a protest against the bill promoted by 
the Senior Board for liberalising the institution. 
They declare it a violation of the University 
Charter. 

THe Ol D CarTHoLics” oF GERMANY.— Pro- 
fessors Hiiber and Friedrich, of Munich, have been 
invited to assist at a meeting of Italian Old 
Catholics,” the name taken by Dr. Döllinger's 
followers at Florence. The general congress of 
„Old Catholics” will take p at Munich in 
September next. Father Hyacinthe says in a letter 
dated Rome, July 7:—‘‘I adhere most implicitly 
to the declaration signed at Munich by Professor 


Döllinger and his friends. I have the assurance 
that this great deed of faith, science, and con- 
science will be the centre and issue of the refor- 


matory movement which alone can and will save 
the Catholic Church.“ 

Mr. BENNETT ON SACRAMENTARIANISM.—The 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, vicar of Frome, and 
formerly incumbent of St. Paul’s, Wilton-place, 
Knightsbridge, made an appeal at that church last 
— morning week, in aid of the expense in- 
curred by the recent improvements there. He 
commenced by remarking that all victims were 
bloody, and that no sin could be taken away 
without the shedding of blood. People of ever 
religion offered sacrifices, but what was the dif- 
ference between all other religions and Chris- 
tianity? The differences consisted in this—that 
whereas other religions were confined to the mere 
act of sacrificial worship, Christianity was in itself, 
in its principle and practice, thoroughly of a sacri- 
ficial character. was first the great sacrifice 
of the Divine~Victim Himself tral — 
body and blood daily upon the altar; , 
there was the sacrificing minister who offered up 
the Divine Victim, and who was a man set 
by God from the congregation for sacrificial pur- 


poses ; and, thirdly, there was the sacrificing con- 
gregation which ge sacrifice . they 
the officiating priest. great many tho 

had few duties to orm with to their 


i iest, forgetting that he had selected 
4 have the care of their souls. Chris- 
ty being essentially a religion of sacrifice, it 
followed that whenever decorations were made in 
the House of rte became the duty of oo 
ion to bear the necessary expenses. was 
a reproach to them that they should live in such 
luxury and permit the Church of God to lack : 


dour. Why, instead of there being need to ask the 
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congregation to defray the necessary expense 
whieh had been incurred, they should have made 
it their pride that the House of God should have 
been far more g than the most 
zuperb palace. The Church of God, being His 
human habitation, should be the most magnificent 
structure on earth. 

SALE or A CHUR Livine at SkVRNOAKS.— The 
following appears in last Saturday’s South. Tasten 
Gazette, the Ae newspaper in Kent, and con- 
ducted by Liberal Churchmen :—“‘ The ad vowson and 
right of 17 to the rectory and vicarage of 
the parish of Sevenoaks, of the gross value of 1, 500“. 

er annum (the t rector — stated to be in 

is 77th year), is for sale. There is also with this 
the two separate ecclesiastical districts of the 
parish—the vicarage of the Weald, 250/. per annum, 
gross income, and that of Riverhead, with a gross 
income of 200/, per annum. To show how the 
parish has been, and is to be, tossed about at plea- 
sure, we may mention that the late Rev. Thomas 
Curteis, rector, and patron of the living, died about 
twelve years ago, and, under the terms of his will, 
he directed that his successor was not to be under 
sixty-five years of age, so that a vacancy might 
soon occur when his grandson, then a youth of 
about: ‘twelve, 1 4 80 far have proceeded in his 
Church career as to be eligible to take possession of 
the living. But in the event of the death of ‘this 
youth, or of his dislike to entering the Church, the 
then present incumbent was not to be disturbed 
during his lifetime, but the. advowson was to be 
sold, of course to the highest bidder, so that quali- 
fications of various kinds, anything but what is, or 
should be, imperative in the spiritual head of a 
parish of this size and importance, are deemed 
sufficient. As will be seen, the first qualification 
alone was that of age, the second was to be youth, 
and the third qualification, under any circumstances, 
must be wealth. Can it be wondered at that the 
parish church is continually thinning and that Dis- 
sent, of the most varied forms, abounds ?” 


Beligious und Denominational Mews. 
— 


Mr. March Timson, student of Hackney College, 
has accepted an invitation to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church, Royston, Herts. 

A 7 ie for 263/. has been presented to the Rev. 
Edwin J. Hartland, as a recognition of services 
rendered for thirteen years as secretary of the Glou- 
cestershire ag get Union. 

Mr. J. W. Butcher, of Regent’s Park College, 
has accepted a unanimous and very cordial invita- 
tion from the church meeting in Blenheim Chapel, 
Leeds, to become their pastor, and hopes to enter 
upon his work in the latter end of August. 

MIcKLEBY.—On the 12th inst., the services in 
connection with the recognition of the Rev. John 
Holroyd, were held in the Congregational Chapel, 
Mickleby. The Scriptures were read, and the in- 
troductory prayer was offered by the Rev. T. Phil- 
lips, of Robin Hood’s Bay ; the introductory dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev. W. Jackson, of 
haste the usual questions were asked by the 
Rev. F. Laurie, of Lofthouse ; and the prayer was 
offered by the Rev. R. Balgarnie, of Scarborough. 
The charge to the newly-ordained minister was 
2 by Professor Williams, of the Congregational 

nstitute, Nottingham, which was followed by ad- 
dresses to the Church and the people, by the Rev. 
R. Balgarnie and the Rev. W. Jackson. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, Lona  Bucxsy, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,—The Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
who has been laid aside by illness during six 
months past, has resigned his pastoral charge. 

PRESBYTERIANISM IN Sor LoNDON.—The Rev. 
A. Seton, of Stepney, has commenced a series of 
services in connection with the Church of Scotland, 
at the Horns, Kennington Park. His subject on 
Sunday last was ‘‘ The real ideal of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.” 

Wo.LerTon.—The Rev. R. W. Lloyd, minister 
of the Congregational Church in this village, being 
about to accept g pastorate, has been presented, on 
leaving his late charge, with a watch, and a tea 
and coffee service to Mrs. Lloyd. The presentation 
took place at a tea-meeting, well attended, and pre- 
side 1 over by the Rev. D. D. Evans, of Shropshire. 
Several nalghbouting ministers were present. 
Tun Primitrve Mernopists.—A remarkable 
scene (a similar one having taken place last year) 
was witnessed at Malton on Sunday, when about 
3,000 persons, mostly Primitive Methodists (but in- 
cluding other denominations), from all parts of. the 
two Ridings, assembled for open-air services on the 
plateau 0 vod Roman Camp, kindly 2 for me 
1 ore tain 3 waite. e weather 
et brilliant, but rather hot. 

BRI STOT. Broadmead Baptist Chapel is to be en- 
larged, and the whole interior renovated and 
modernised. The place has been unpleasantly 
crowded at every service for some time past. It is 
intended to carry the chapel back so as to enclose a 
piece of ground formerly used as a burial-place, by 


which means sitting accommodation will be secured 


for nearly 150 persons. The cost of the enlarge- 
ment is expected to fall little short of 1,200/., of 


which a portion has been already subscribed. 
THE Hay. W. M. Punsnon, 
(says the 
W. M. Punshon, 


‘atchman ) will be glad to learn that the Rev. 
by his son-in-law and 


A. — Our readers 


welcomed, not only by the British Conference, but 
by the wide circle of friends who admire his gifts 
and love the man. During his temporary sojourn 
among us his eloquent voice will be heard in ad- 
vocacy of various objects, but especially on behalf 
of the Metropolitan Chapel Fund, in which, from 
the first, he has taken a warm and practical in- 
terest. 

Hovcuton FesttvaL.—For many years the late 
Potto Brown, Esq., of Huntingdon, took a deep in- 
terest in this festival, and gathered great crowds 
from the surrounding districts to hear the Gospel 
preached, and temperance and other truths dis- 
coursed upon ; his sons Bateman and George Brown, 
Esqs., have determined to continue the good work 
commenced by their revered father, and on Sun- 
day, July 9, the Revs. J. Hart, of Geildford, and 
G. M. Murphy, of London, preached morning and 
evening in a large tent, to large audiences ; on the 
following Monday and Tuesday meetings for chil- 
dren and adults were held, and were addressed by 
Mr. Bateman Brown and the Rev. T. Lloyd, in 
addition to the above. Unfortunately the unfavour- 
able weather marred to a considerable extent the 
pleasure of, and the attendance at, the meetings. 


GREENHEYS, MANCHESTER. —The Greenheys*Con- 
gregational Church is an extension of the Chorlton- 
road Congregational Church, undertaken some years 
ago by the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M.A. For the 
last two and a half years the work has been carried 
on by the Rev. William Scott with so much success 
that the formation of a separate church was consi- 
dered necessary. Last Thursday evening the formation 
of the church was followed by a united communion. 
The Rev. J. A. Macfadyen presided, and the inini- 
sters and deacons of neighbouring churches assisted 
at the service. On Sunday the Rev. W. Scott 
was recognised as the pastor of thischurch. In 
the morning the Rev. A. Thomson, M.A., gave an 
exposition of the constitution of a Christian Church. 
In the afternoon, before a large congregation, the 
Rev. W. Scott made the usual statement, and the 
Rev. J. A. Macfadyen offered prayer. The Rev. J. 
Gwyther delivered the charge to the minister from 
2 Timothy ii. 15. In the evening the Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen gave the charge to the church and con- 
gregation. 

ORNSEA.—The anniversary services in connec- 
tion with the Congregational denomination in 
Hornsea, Yorkshire, were held on Wednesday last. 
In the afternoon a sermon was preached in the 
chapel by the Rev. R. Balgarnie, of Scarborough. 
The ublic meeting was held in the Public Rooms. 
The Rev. R. A. Redford, of Hull, the chairman of 
the East Riding Congregational Union, presided, 
and Mr. Bainton, the treasurer, read the report, 
from which it appeared that the funds now in hand 
towards the building of a new chapel amount to 
390“. The Rev. James Webb, the pastor of the 
church, said he was anxious to strengthen the in- 
terest which was felt in the erection of a new 
church. 
church had been partially dependent on the Home 
Missionary Society, who paid 50/. a year towards 
the minister’s salary ; but it could not be expected 
that the society should continue to do so, Under 
the altered circumstances in which Hornsea was 
now placed it ought to support its own minister. 
The meeting was addressed by the Rev. W. M. 
Statham, the Rev. Jas. Sibree, the Rev. R. Bal- 
garnie, &c. 

BorouGH - ROAD CHAPEL.—The lease of the 


Murphy) and members are very desirous of getting 
assistance and advice as to the 7 of the 
work. After ten years and a hal of evangelistic 
labours in connection with the Southwark Mission, 
the church was formed in 1866 by an offshoot from 
Surrey Chapel, and in the most friendly relationship 


London—the Borough and the New Cut. The 
membership has risen from 215 in 1867, to 360 at 
the present date; the church is well attended, 


the prayer-meetings is most encouraging. The church 
and congregation consist entirely of working people. 
Although in the midst of so poor a neighbourhood, 
the church has to pay 100/. a year rent, which 
proves a heavy burden, but from which, at present 
there is no escape. Its income last er (exclusive 
of numerous societies connected therewith) was 
4371. 128. 8d., its expenditure 515/. 8s. 44d., of 
which 55/. was expended upon the sick, the aged, 
and the poor. 

HAMrSTEKAD.— The tenth anniversary of Heath- 
street Chapel was celebrated on Thursday, July 6, 
when the Rev. Dr. Raleigh preached in the morn- 
ing, at twelve o’clock, from the words, We walk 
by faith, &c.” The discourse was very earnest and 
eloquent, and treated largely of the controversies of 
the present time. After the service a cold colla- 
tion, which was served in the schoolroom, was en- 
joyed by a large number of ladies and gentlemen ; 
the company comprising many representatives from 
contiguous churches, and also from Bloomsbury 
Chapel. The Rev. W. Brock, jun., the pastor, 

resided, and congratulatory resses were de- 
elivered by the Rev. W. Brock, the father of the 
astor, the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, and the Revs. J. C. 

arrison, James Mathieson, S. H. Booth, and R. 
Underhill. James Harvey, Esq., the founder of 
the chapel, made the financial ‘statement, which 
showed that the proceedings of the day would 
probably result in collections and subscriptions 
aaa og 500/. An interesting statement was 
made by Mr. Rickards, the missi „as to the 


missionary 
| mission-chapel at Child’s-hill, and from the pastor’s 


| address it seemed that the little 


— — 


These representatives have to watch the interests 


He explained that for many years the 


Borough- road Congregational church expires in 
December, 1872, and the pastor (Rev. G. M. 


especially in the evening, and the attendance at a _ striking 
| series of changes, which illustrated the difficulties 
with which suburban churches in the present 


of be- 
lievers which formed the church at thé commence- 
ment had grown into a Christian community 
numbering 225 members. Tea was subsequently 
served, and in the evening the Rev. J. P. Chown, 
of Bradford, preached a powerful sermon to a large 
congregation. The entire proceeds of the day 
amounted to about 800/. 

GREENWICH.—The foundation-stone of the new 
place of worship for the church and congregation 
under the pastorate of the Rev. B. Davies was laid 
at South-street, Greenwich, on the afternoon of the 
5th inst., by Mrs. J. T. Olney, a lady who with 
her husband has taken a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the church and co tion for many 
years. Before Mrs, Olney laid the foundation- 
stone, Mr. J. T. « lney, her husband, delivered a 
short address on her behalf. After she had per- 
formed the principal part of the ceremony, the fol- 
lowing sums were laid upon the stone 4 Olney, 
100/.; J. T. Olney, „ 200/.; Mrs? Huntley, 
100/.; Mr. Huntley, 200/. ; and Rev, C. H. Spurgeon, 
200/.; John, William, Henry, and Thomas O ney 
four brothers, gave 1007. ; Mr. W. C. Harvey, Bl.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Philli 207.; &., and — 
purses containing smaller sums, realising in 
munificent mal 1,230/. 28. 7d., exclusive of the 
evening meeting, when the collection amounted, 
with the profits of the tea, to about 100/, A very 
interesting incident was the laying on the stone of 
50/. on behalf of the Sunday-scholars by two little 
children, a boy and a girl. An address was then 
delivered by the Rev. James Spurgeon. At the 
meeting that was held afterwards in the town 
lecture hall, addresses were delivered by Dr. Bil- 
ling, Rev. B. Davies, and the Rev. 8 Ma 5 
and votes of thanks were passed to Mr. J. T. Olney 
and Mr. W. R. Huntley, for their valuable sérvices 
throughout. 

Tne WISLETAN CoNFERENCE.—The Wesle 
Conference meets this year at Manchester, and the 
first sitting for business will take place on the 26th 
inst. The first committee in connection with the 
Sp pana Conference commenced its sittings in 
the Lever-street Schoolroom on Monday afternoon 
at five o’clock. The Stationing Committee,” 
so-called, consists of the president of the Conference, 
the secretary, and one of the assistant secretaries, 
with representatives from the various districts, the 
Theological Institution, and the Mission-house, and 
its business is to provisionally appoint ministers for 
the ensuing year. For connexional purposes 
Methodism in Great Britain is divided into thirty- 
four districts. Each district sends a representative 
to this committee, elected by ballot by the ministers 
and circuit stewards, with other 1 when 
assembled in the annual district meeting in May. 


both of the ministers and of the circuits in their 


several districts. Exclusive of the missionaries on 
foreign stations, there are nearly sixteen hundred 


ministers engaged in the home circuit, and in con- 
sequence of the triennial appointments, at least 
one-third of the above must be changing circuits, 
In the majority of cases invitations have been ac- 
N - but A 8 “ae roe veg e 
ully occupied unti u evening, the 2 
fixed for the assembling of ‘the Anxiltery Fund 
Committee. Manchester sent its converts to Me- 
thodism very early, and no less than two conferences 
were held there in the lifetime of Wesley. The 
third conference held there was in 1791, soon after 
Wesley’s death. 


SurBiron.—The Rev. W. Jones, late of Salis- 
bury, the successor of the Rev. A. Mackennal, 
entered on his duties as the minister of Surbiton 


Park Church on Sunday, the 9th inst., and on 
Thursday last he was publicly recognised as such. 
The service held in the afternoon was opened by 
| the Rev, R. H. Smith, of Gospel Oak, one of the 
with it, is working in two of the lowest localities of 


founders, and the first minister of the church; the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Clapham, delivered an ‘able 
address on the pastoral relationship, and then a 
statement on behalf of the church was read by 
Mr. Carvell Williams. It described a striki 


da 
have to contend, but added that none of them had 
been oceasioned by dissension or by any dis- 
creditable circumstances, and that the church was 
stronger for Christian work than at any former 
period. The statement set forth the circumstances 
which had led to the choice of the Rev, W. Jones 
to fill the vacant er Mr. Jones then re- 


sponded, and described the feelings with which he 
entered on the work which he had been called 
to undertake. The Rev. Dr. Raleigh next ad- 


dressed the newly-chosen minster in weighty and 
earnest terms, and offered a closing . 
In the evening a public meeting was 
in the Lecture Hall, which was 
decorated with flowers by the ladies 
of the congregation. Mr. Carvell Williams 
resided, and, in an opening address, gave 
r. Jones a hearty Christian welcome; as did 
also Mr. H. Bidg 


in the name of the e 
and congregation ; and the Rev. A. E. Lord, of 
Hersham, and the Rev. G. Blinkhorn, of 


on behalf of the neighbouring churches. An in- 
teresting feature in the p * the attend - 
ance of the Rev. W. Crosbie and Mr. T. G 


of 

Derby, and Messrs. Buckell, Hill, and Reid, of 

Salisbury, who, as residents in towns in which Mr. 

Jones formerly laboured, bore the strongest testi- 

mony to the value of his public services, and to the 
high estimation in which he was held, The I 
Jones gave an address e ve of his gt 

tude for the reception which had been given bin 


n 
e 


‘the vast body of our poor know of the most simple reli- 


contributed to the day's 
; the „ 


Revell, of 
wees oy port, of Camberwell ; Mr. G. Long, 
of Clapham ; the Rev. J. Shaw, of Ewell ; the Rev. 


E. Popley, of Ditton; the Rev. F. Baron, of Wey- 
mouth; and the Rev. F. Petrin, of Esher; and 
others from a distance, were algo present. On Sun- 
day evening the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown preached 
to a large congregation on the duties of the people 
in relation to the pastorate. 


i. 


Correspondence, 
e ee 


RURAL SCENES, NOT ARCADIAN, DEPICTED 
BY THE RECORD. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dsar Sin, In a recent number of the Nonconformist, 
you intimated that it was your intention to furnish 
occasional, descriptions given by Episcopal Church 
authorities, of the moral condition of our rural districts, 
with all their supposed advantages, arising from State- 
Church teaching. 

Now, apropos to your purpose, I send you the follow- 
ing portraiture of the said districts, taken from the 
R cord a few years ago :— 

“The immorality which prevails among the agricul- 
tural labonrers can scarcely be exaggerated. A chaste 
marriage ir many parts is an exception, Decency is 
almost unknown, and the laws of modesty are violated 
with reckless effrontery. Hand to hand also with this 
impurity, there is a deep-seated ignorance of the most 
vital i No one who has not taken the trouble 

to investigate into the matter, can conceive how little 


gious subj 

“It is a notorious fact, that there still exist a large 
num der of and the great majority of these are 
rural : —the actual number we are convinced 
wouli astonish our readers—in which positively not a 
soli:ary effort of any kind is made on behalf of mis- 
siona effort either at home or abroad.“ 

Conment upon this description of the condition of 
our a rricultural labourers is unnecessary. Your readers 
ean form their own conclusions, as [form mine. I may 
simply say, in answer to the oft-proposed question, 
% Wht has tho voluntary principle done for our villages!” 
what has the compulsory principle done for them, 
accorling to the showing of its most strenuous advo- 
cates! I might ald, what would tho voluntary principle 
have done, if it hai not been impelled in its course in 
manifold ways, not difficult to specify, and chiefly by 
village oppressors, on whose side there is too much 
power to exclude Scriptural, elevating, and purifying 
teachings, which voluntaries are willing to supply. I may 
further sav that I rejoice to know, from long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the working of the voluntary 
principle in our rural districts, that its friends have 
been mainly instrumental, tx spite of an amount and 
ind of opposition little understood by Christians tn our 
large lowas and cities, in causing light to spring up in 
many localities, which otherwise would have been left 
in a state of heathenish darkness. 

Earnestly praying that the voluntary principle—the 
only principle which has the approval of our Lord and 
Saviour—may have at no distant day a world-wide 
recognition ; thanking you for the noble service you 
have long been rendering towards hastening on a con- 
summation most devoutly tu be wished ; and, for the 
invaluable lessons which I myself have received from 
your incomparable teachings upon this subject—a 
subject of vast importance in its bearings upon the 
interests of vital godliness and civil and religious 
liberty, I am, dear Sir, : 

Your admiring and grateful disciple, 
ROBERT HAMILTON. 
Prighton, July 17, 1871. 


AMERICA AND HER RESOURCES 
IN RELATION TO OVERCROWDED LABOUR 
MARKETS AND HOME DESTITUTION. 
Te the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sn, The politics of the day and the social require- 

ments of the hour demand the forethought of wise and 
philanthropic legislation. 
A spirit hostile to the material growth of coun- 
tries other than our own, framing its bigoted and 
narrow-minded policy according to the mischievous 
patriotism it inspires at the present moment, is fraught 
with danger not only to England as a power but to 
England as a guide and benefactor among the nations 
of the earth. 

Our teeming millions of workers—liable at any time 
to become starving anarchists—too many of whom are 
sinking into rationalism, holding @ecret meetings, cast- 
ing aside all religious restraints, and blindly following 
the leaders of various leagues, at whose Sunday gather- 
ings the conduct of many of their French fellow-work- 
men who perished not many days since is applauded. 


What means this unrest, this cry ot Liberty, equality, 


fraternity’! Switzerland, Germany, and numerous 
cities in France are in conference with London, Bir- 
mingham, and other cities in England who have aveng- 
ing committess, Let all who love peace be on their 


— eee, 


— — — — — — — 


neither oxtension of area nor facility for escape 
possibiiity of the advent of u political crisis which would 
produce famine and civil war. These are not unlikely 
cetitingeutles, and should form items in that strategy 
which foréseds and therefore prupates for an enemy's 
attack. 

We need a safety valve for out densely crowded and 
limited area, and in seeking it we naturally admit that 
America is the best because it is not remote, has un- 
limited resources to mest all the requirements of new 
settler«, and because it has already been fairly tried by 
millions of dur people, and have proved to them not 
only a land of Féfuge but a New World of happy home- 
steads with a bright future of increasing peace and 
security. 

But by strengthening the hands of America we do not 
weakén our own. No- because the Englishman who 
settles in America loves his old country, and will most 
otrtainly use his individual influence in favour not only 
of his newly-adopted home, but also—and in go small 
degree—in favour of the land of his fathers. Hence the 
tide of emigration from England to America progresses 
and strengthens, so that the possibility of a rupture of 
friendly relations will become more impossible and re- 
mote. 

The day of roughing it, as first settlers, is so greatly 
changed for the botter by the introduction of railways, 
canals, and roads, that to the eye of an old colonial a 
new settlemont there does not present what many dread 
in leaving English shores—viz., isolation. Now in the 
far West, whore the buffalo, the elk, the moose deer, 
and the antelope roamed in large herds, where the 
hare, the rabbit, the racoon, and the beaver, the otter, 
and the varied tribes of squirrels, gambolled not twenty 
years ago, and where the red man and the trapper 
plied their trade in furs, tho iron horse” now snorts, 
and along his track busy towns spring up; the old 
hunting groum ls are being rapidly enclosed as farms, 
and the prairie grass and flowers have given place to 
wide areas of corn ; an; l on every hand the quiet home- 
stead may be seen nestling amongst shady trees, and 
where now t une cattle browse upon the sunny slopes. 

The Red Man and his game, except a few stray deer 
and antzlopo:, a few hares, rabbits, prairie fowl, wild 
ducks, geese, turkeys, quail, pigeons, &c., &c., have 
gone back to the frontier borders, to their forests and 
mountain homes. 

Rapid progress gives the settler of this day facilities 
of travelling as well as the comforts and even the luxu- 
ries of life ; everywhere the merchant follows him, and 
from his well-stocked store reminds him he is not be- 
yond the pale of civilisation. In all the newly-planted 
colonies, aided to the merchant, the preacher, the 
schoolmaster, and the doctor, are to be found. Still, 
to form a comfortable home with all the above surround- 
ings, there will be found rough work to do ; and a will- 
ing hand and cheerful heart. have to be brought into fall 
play. All who are pioneers must expect, if they wish 
to make a comfortable home for their families, 
and are short of means, that hard work lies before 
them ; but to cheer them they should remember that 
the lan · l they leave does not hold out to them the pro- 
spect that by honest toil for a lifetime they may gain 
a competency, and it should also be borne in mind 
that in the over-crowded labour market of the home or 
mother country, hard labour is their only prospect, 
without the hope of laying anything by for old age ; 
while in their adopted country they are excited to effort 
and frugality, aud if health be given them, they may 
be free from carping care after the second year—being 
able on their own farm to raise enough for their wants. 
Instances of such success could be given, not of the few, 
but of the many. 


No country in the world offers advantages to emi- 
grants that America does, simply because the country 
is operxed up by railways; thus all that is produced 
finds a ready market, while her vast territory of mineral 
wealth is being developed and opening up new indus- 
tries everywhere, employing many thousand minors 
and others, who in their turn expend vast sums of 
money for food, clothing, &c., &c. 

Factories of every description arespringing up north, 
south, east, and west, and employers are offering large 
wages to the various manipulators of the raw material. 
On every hand the industrious are employed, and the 
eye is not pained by squalid poverty. 

In America the relations of capital and labour are 
better known. There, A fair days work for a fair 
day's pay, and labour finds enjoyment.” 

Political economy also, seems better understood there 
than in England, No country is perfect, and in 
America there is much that wants remedying ; at the 
same time no country, ten times her age, has made the 
progress she has ; and the question at once recurs, Who 
are hor sons? Why auy jealousies? Why should not 
parent and children set an example to the world, and 
live in amity. 

Why should not England and America, consigning 
to oblivion the embittering recollections of an unwise 
past, inaugurate a glorious future of international good- 
will, by blending their colours in a peaceful and holy 
alliance, having fer its main object the comfort, happi- 
ness, and true elevation of millions of their fellow- 


subjects ! 
Yours respectfully, 
OLD COLO ; 


— — ll 


watch tower, Again, our ocean-girt frontier, admitting 


: the 


| 


Jury 19, 1871. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Crasstriep Matatce.ation List, June, 1871, 
The — is a classified list of candidates 
Who passed the late examiistioti for matricu: 


| lation :— 
HoNovfis btiVisiON, 
Thomas, R. M. 
TCrouby, 0. 8. 4 
+Hughes, W. 
Bonnett, J. 
A. M 
, Parnell, E. W. 
Gotch, F. 
Glasspool, E. T 
„ J. W. 
enderson, G. C 
Parker, W. R. 
W W. B. 
Cole „H. W. v 
Compton, W. C i 
1 | Grove House. 
Fraser, A. M . University of Berlin, and Uni- 
* versity College. 
Brown . (468) Kiga Goll 2 
7 ( ing s U . 7. 
Fletcher, . he ter School. 
Hogg, J. Private stady. 
i Grammar School 
and Owens College. 
Kelly, 8. G. . Private —, 
Bampton, J. X. Stonyhurst College.“ 
Beauelerk, C. S. St. Stanislaus Coll., Beaumont. 
Bush, J. . Self-tuition. 
Grubb, 8. Friende Schs.Sidcot and York. 
Scott, J. G. ‘ — College School and 
private tuition. 
Tyson, J. North London College School 
Wheeler, F. D. Bristol Grammar School and 
University College. | 
Shaen, W. G. . Heath Brow, Hampstead, and 
weg College. 
Ryles, J. G. Private y and tuition. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Banks, E. . St. C.ithhort's College, Ushaw. 

Basset, A. B . Grove House, Tottenham. 

Beaston, J . Borouzh-ruad Col. and pri.stady. 

Bennett, W. H . Philological School. 

Bigger, S. F . Liverpool Institute. 

Bishop, W. B. . University College and School. 

e, E. J . Heath Brow, pstead, and 

University College. 

Blyth, . . Pale Acalemy; Ramagate, and 
private tuition. 

Bottomley, H. E. Cheshunt College. 

in, J. : . Private study aad tuition. 
Broster. A. K. . Honiton Grammar School. 
Brown, F. H W 1 School, Ackworth, and 
ork. 

Brown, J. Private study and tuition. 

Buck, J. W. . Private stady. 

Bullen, G. W Private study and tuition. 

Burke, J. St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Burns, W. Private study and 

Callister, W Peat Collage Liverpool. 

„W. een's 4 
Cantopher, B. W. J yh College. 
K Gelsaeee Eien Bled, 
ter, ni y 
Chadwick, J. Grammar School and 
Chaplin, F. J W ee Brighton, and 
in, . estern 
Chapman, J Walle College, Didsbury 
5 yan 1 

Chiswell, R. M ‘ Grammar School and 
Owen's Coles, 

Chuckerbutty, H. S. University school, and 

2 

. 
Clarke, F. W. New College. 


a Grammar School 


ol, Marlborough 


and 


Forest Hill, Kent. 


rat 


Ward, J. H. 
Watson, C. J. 


Jury 19, 1871 
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. Independent College, Taunton. | Wa „ 
Manchester Grammar School and hk — er ae Imperial Parliament 
Merton, Oxford. White, T. . Private stud. — f 
* Stans daes College, Beaumont. | Whitehouse, H. I. St. Mark's College, Chelsea, and HOUSE OF LORDS. 
: Devmark-bill Grammar Schoo! | Wicksoy, J. . W. Cheltenham Grammar School, |, On Thursday night, the Royal assent was given 
and King’s Colinas. and private study. by Commission to the Prayer-books (Tables of 
Univ. Aberdeen and priv. study. | Wiglesworth, J. . Stoney Stratford School, and | Lessons), Bankruptcy (Lords) Di tion, 
asgow Established Chirch Queen’s, Liverpsot. Benefices, Resignation, Sequestration, amd other 
1 2 . mn, tuition. | Willis, A. NM. n Training College, | Bills. 
; y. private tuit ion. 
University College School. W 0 a ; , THE ARMY BILL, 
52 nd College ilson, A “an 2178 Aberdeen, and Lord NorrHsrook, in moving the second 
- Bedford Commercial School. | Wilson, A.C. J. . Chorlton High Soh., Manchester. | . first met the 
| Marl and Cols. | Wilson, W. H.C. . Westminster School and private | Olection that the bill did not contain the entire 
Rawdon Coll. and private tuition tuition. | Government scheme. The only provisions, however, 
; and University Coll. Wood, J. E. Wesley College, Shefficht. of the original bill now omitted were these relative 
City of London School and pri- Woollett, C. J. Oratory School, Edgbaston, and | to the passing of soldiers from the active service to 
vate tuition. ivate tuition. the rex rve, the ballot for the militia, and the 
- Elmfield College, York, aud pri- Wright, G. P. . Private study clauses enabling counties to raise money to 
vate study. Wyatt, R. 0. Plymouth and Park Grammar | provide barracks for the militia—all which matters 
. re Independent and Schools. _migut conveniently be postponed for future legis- 
Cae Me Win 8 SCOND DIVISION. lation. The obstructions to be removed by the bill were 
School. ‘ Allchin, A. J. . Bayswater Coll. and private tuit, | the abolition of army purchase, and the resumption 
. Trinity College, Glasgow, and | Bonner, l. . Rawdon College. by the Crown of appointments to the militia and 
private study. Bristow, H Private study and tultion. reserve forces now exercised by the lords 
Forest School. Leytonstone, and | Butler, J. L. University College. lieutenant. The Duke of Richmond’s amendment 
College. Callan St. Cuthbert’s College, Uchaw. | was open to the fatal objection that it evaded the 
5 te tuti Carr, E R. ° City of London School and Uni- real question at issue. Among the ob ; to 
„St. Mark's College Chelsea, and versity College. | the purchase 
q 7 : 2 p system the chief were it was 
private y. M. H. Private study and tuition. impossible to secure under it . 
Quesnvrood and Owens Colles Connelly, W..R. —. Bt, Cuthbert's Colloge, Ushaw. | Of nitnere. ond that it true a) Poe emonal body 
Trafford School. ’ K. H. . Private tuition. 1 1 u was a spider's web of 
New Kingswood School and Wes- | Davis, A. — . Chelsea, and pri- — — ey’ efficient 2 mitt; of 
Taun Vate stu y. ° tting 
——— School. Dewhurst. R. . Stotryhurst College. that it was to come to Parliament to 
Hus — College W. Edinburgh Free Church Normal | abolish purchase, the Government nevertheless 
atid Private study. College and private study. thought it advisable to give to officers the 
a Trinity College, York, and Private | Edwardes; W. W. 9 — School and of an Act of Parliament for extra- regulation 
, J. ces. Purchase m laced ystem 
: Stonyhurst College and Private | Ferrier, d. C. King’s Coll. Sch and priv. study. ot selection, and — 8 oak why pro- 
tuition. Gairdner, J. univ. Coll. Sch. and priv. tuition. | motion in the army should not be regulated 
» Royal Medical College, Epsom. G. A. . . Private tuition and study. the same 1 and enlightened by 4 
St. Cuthbert s College, Ushaw. | Gill, E. E. 1 Mill U eee for the interests of 333 as in the na 
* , «“ ee F * « 00 er rne i- * * 5 
Ootacamund and 8 College | Hancock, 1 kulttan. After a clear and concise statement of the leading 1 
Hardy, F. C. . Witney Grammar School and | provisions of the bill, he gave a general outline 4 
Victoria College, Jersey. the scheme of army reorgani contem 5 
Harvey, K. 8. 2 „ Boulogne, and | by the — me yO remarking that the he 1 
vate tuition. now expoun been lained detail ? 
Henslowe, F. W. D.. Bedford Gram. Sch. and Pr. tuit. | Mr. Cardwell, and that 3 ö B 1 
burn, F. ‘ . Amersham Hall School. the t bill was absolutely 5 
H „A. W. . Old Trafford School. e Duke of Ricuéonp denied that th bill ‘ 
Innes, G. G. De L. Stonyhurst College. of the com and ive character — 7 
Joll, B. B. . « Devonport and Stoke and Not oe maa os ay pro- 
Hill Schools. mised by the Secretary of State for War when he 
Jones G. Private tuition. undertook the reorganisation of the army. Deolin- 
Knight W. H. .. Stonyhurst College. ae ee ae Se ae Se or the 
Knighton, J. . . Ewell College Private study, | vested interests concerned, he 
A W. ©. . Hawthorn and Owen's Coll, | deserved a better description 
May, 8. . W School and | ‘‘spider’s web,” it being in fact 
privato tuition. ; 
Moir, 8. Manchester Grammar School and ; 
Owen's College. 
Muncaster, W. Manchester Grammar School and | ,: 
Wesleyan, Didsbury. : 
Paice, K.  « University College School. 
Paine, F.T. .  . Cheltenham Coll. and priv. tuit. 
Pata, R. T „St. Mary's College, Oscott. 
Phillips, W. 88. n v. tuit. 
Pointon, J. . Huyton School and Epsom Coll, 
Rathbone, A. B . Sch. and University Coll. 
Riddett, A K. ; 


„ Mill Hill and Univ. Coll. Schs. 

„ Heathfield House and Oliver's 
| Mount Schools. 

 ilberforce, H. E. . St. 8 and Stonyhurst 


Colleges. 
Wilberforce, W. I. St. Stanislaus and Stonyhurst 


Willans H. * . Wesleyan Train Coll „West- 
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system existed in the navy. If they made up their 
minds to maintain purchase, they must 2 the 
payment of over- regulation prices. e Govern- 
ment would now have to reorganise the army in 
earnest, and he trusted they would not throw the 
whole expense upon the income-tax. 

The Marquis of HERTFORD, in a maiden speech, 
expressed his disappointment at what he called 
„the miserable failure of the bill, which did 


and go before a different and final tribunal. If the 
system were really doomed, he did, not see what 
was to be gained by delay. In his own opinion the 
abolition of purchase would not materially alter 
the social position of officers, while it would tend 
to improve them professionally. 

Lord CARNARVON, demurring to Lord Derby’s 
view, admitted that in the times in which we lived 
every institution must show a raison d’étre, but he 
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nothing but abolish purchase at an enormous cost. 

Lord Ripon warned the opponents of the bill that 
if they now rejected it — would destroy over- 
regulation prices as effectually as if they passed an 
Act for the purpose. 


After a few words from Lord vE Ros against the | 


principle of promotion by selection, the debate was 
adjourned, and their lordships rose at a quarter to 
one. 

THE ARMY BILL. 


On Friday the debate was resumed by Lord 


RosskLI, to whom the Duke of Cambridge gave reo ecau 
| essential principles of army reorganisation and re- 


way. He admitted that purchase was so indefen- 
sible that as soon as any Government declared 


po it and provided for the compensation of 
officers, it must fall. That the Government could go 


back from their present offer he deemed incredible, 


because if it were just now it must remain just | 


hereafter, and he could not believe it was meant as 
a bribe. As far as purchase was concerned, how- 
ever, he believed it might be abolished without 
doing any harm, if the Government really had a 
lan for the reorganisation of the army, and could 
trusted to carry it out. It was because he 
deemed their proposals inadequate and distrusted 
their policy that he opposed the bill. He blamed 
the unwise parsimony which had sacrificed the 
Maptain, and which, if not checked, would lead to 
other disasters. In 1848 he had to defend the 
army estimates against a party who, as he then 
said, were favourable to low establishments, low 
estimates, and low views; and he could not help 
regarding it as a significant fact that Mr. Stansfeld 
—a able man and stiff in his opinions - who 
moved the slashing resolution in favour of economy 
a few years ago, should now be in the Cabinet. 
He held that our present forces were insufficient, 
and especially condemned the plan of short service 
and reserves, on account of the difficulty of finding 
the men .when once let go. No bill ought to be 
passed until the Government had placed a complete 
and satisfactory scheme before Parliament, and 
therefore he supported the amendment. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE d his opinion 
that im principle purchase ought to be abolished, 
and explained that he had hitherto deprecated its 
abolition solely on the ground that he was afraid of 
stopping the flow of promotion which was thus 
tained. Now, however, that the country was 


will to incur a vast expenditure in order to put 
an end to the system, the injustice of abolishing 
afid the advantages of retaining purchase had dis- 
—— altogether. The Secretary of State had 
( ctly declared his intention that the flow of 
promotion should be maintained at its present rate, 
and, in that case, there could not be two opinions 
that it was the ‘better way to do away with pur- 
chase.. He confessed that in 1867 he was not pre- 
to believe ‘that the House of Commons woulil 
act 80 liberally as they had done. Their offer was 
a very liberal one more liberal than he could ever 
have expected. The Duke added that, although 
the task of regulating 28 by selection was 
most delicate and difficult, he thought it might be 
carried out with the confidence of the army and the 
confidence of the country. It was essential, how- 
ever, that the Commander-in-Chief should keep 
himeelf aloof from all political bias, and that the 
discipline and — of the army should, as at 
deere be left entirely in military hands. The 
reasury must on no account have anything to do 
with it. 

In the course of the debate the bill was strongly 
condemned by Lord De la Warr, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Vivian, Lord Melville, Lord Carnarvon; and 
the Dukes of Rutland, Beaufort, and Manchester. 
Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY, whose doubts as to the 
expediency of passing the bill had been removed by 
the speech of the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Camper- 
down, Lord Huntly, and Lord Lawrence spoke in 
favour of the bill.” 


Lord Dx recommended the 8 of the 


bill on grounds of e iency, The subject, he re- 
marked, ‘Consisted of two —the question of 
purchase and a vast mass of detail, which he agreed 


with the Duke of Richmond might, as far as nine- 
tenths of it was concerned, be carried into effect 
whether purchase was abolished or not. But the im- 
“ mediate question on which they had to say Aye or No 
was that of pur and if the Government were 
right in abo ‘purchase, it was not a sufficient 

und for re 


r he could not ignore 


without an Act 
warrant and a vote for compensation in the other 
House. The Government might, as Lord Russell 


as pledged to their present | j 
} might. be taken out of the 
both of the Government and the other House, 


be 
2 * ened 
hands 


— — 


to make the necessary sacrifice, and was 


— — 


doubted whether any institution in the country, 
from that House to the Church, and from the 
Church to monarchy itself, could bear to be sub- 
mitted to the test of the hustings and a popular 


vote, such as it was suggested purchase must be 
subjected to. He could not conceive that the 


Government would be guilty of such a gross breach 
of faith as to attempt to carry out their design 


without the direct assent of the Lords. He had no 


theoretic love for the purchase system, but he 


opposed the bill, first, because it supplied no real 
scheme of reorganisation; next, because all the 


form could be carried out quite as well without the 
abolition of purchase as with it; thirdly, because 
in summarily abolishing purchase they incidentally 
lost certain indirect advantages which attended it, 
and incurred very serious risks ; and, lastly, because 
the measure must involve an enormous and perhaps 
indefinite burden on the taxpayers. 


The debate was again adjourned, and the House | 


rose at a quarter to one o clock. 


THE ARMY BILL. 


On Monday the adjourned debate was resumed 


by Lord ABINGER, who supported the amendment, 
although, as an army officer on full pay, he should 


be benefited in a pecuniary sense by the bill. He 


declared that the officers of the army, both of pur. 
chase and non-purchase corps, wished matters to 
remain as they were, and, after examining the bill 
as it affected promotions and exchanges, expressed 
himself favourably—both 
of the great y of officers—in regard to Mr. 
Muntz’s proposal to pay officers at once the regula- 
tion prices, leaving over-regulation payments to take 
care of themselves. 

Lord LoxNdronb, lamenting that he was not in 
accord with those sitting round him, said that, 


although the bill was not entirely satisfactory, he 
could see no benefit either to the army or to good 


government in postponing the decision to abolish 


purchase, which he described as a system under 


which promotion in an honourable service ought not 
to be regulated. 3 


Lord Lucan, as an army officer, regarded it as his 
duty to stand by the system of purchase, which he 


defended upon various considerations. 
The Duke of CLEVELAND besought their lordships 


to interpose no further delay in the settlement of | 
this question, since delay could not but be most | 


injurious to the interests of the-officers. " 


The Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND characterised as 
downright robbery any refusal on the part of the 
Government to repay to officers the sums they had 


paid for their commissions. He dilated on the 


vantages of purchase, and the difficulties of selec: 
tion, and said that ‘many naval officers regretted 


that purchase did not exist in the navy. 


Lord SANDWICH, as a militia officer, offered some 
practical suggestions for increasing the oe 


of the reserve forces, adding that, if the 


ssed, so large a sum would be required that he 
felt no confidence that it would be voted by the 
He should, therefore, support the 


other House. 
amendment. 


Lord SrratrorD DE Repcuirrr said that all 
were agreed upon the necessity of reorganising our 


ormny and increasing its efficiency ; but, 
the bill as altogether inadequate to the emergency, 
he should vote for the amendment. 


The bill was supported by Lord TruRo and op- 
| posed by Lord BROWNLOW. ~ 

Lord HALIFAX examined some of the objections 
urged against the bill, remarking that when it was 
said it contained no complete plan it should be re- 
membered that army administration was provided 
army warrants and regulations, and not by Acts 
If the bill passed, every officer 
would have the same means and advantages in 
respect of retirement which he now possessed, 


of 


Parliament. 


and he maintained that, taking the Duke of Rich 


mond's own figures, no more than 270, 000“. addi- 


tional would be required to carry out, th 
ment scheme of retirement and sequre a 
of promotion. 

rd SrRATHNAIRN obj 


but Cc 


— ———— —ü—ͤ— 


unless it could be maintained before a more critical 
assembly than that described by Lord Derby, its 
apologists. must resign their pet scheme. at, 
then, was the use of fighting for a system which 
must be * up the moment the Government of 
the day declared against it? He next called atten- 
tion to the form of the amendment, which was in- 
tentionally evasive on the subject of purchase, and 
‘complained that the Duke of Richmond did not 
treat with fairness the Government ‘plan as deve- 
lope by Lord Northbrook. He described the 
mode of selection by the commander-in-chief and 
the Secretary for India, and asked why a system of 
selection apart from politics should not answer for 
colonelcies of regiments which succeeded in hi 
military Lastly, he objected to 
amendment as an unconstitutional infringement of 
the prerogatives of the Crown, because it asked 
their lordships to refuse to pass a bill for the reor- 
anisation of the army until the Crown had em- 
odied the details in the form ofa bill. This the 
Government did not intend to do, and if their lord: 
ships’ example were followed by the other House 
their lordships would be the first to complain. 
Lord SALISBURY declined to discuss the avs 
upon the sole ground of the interest of the Britis 
officer. Dismissing with contempt the allegation 
that if their lordships adopted this amendment the 
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next bill might not provide for the 1 ot. 
over-regulation payments, he pointedly alluded to 
Lord Derby’s description of the constituencies, ag 
indicating that he was not quite satisfied with+his 
own work in thelate Reform Bill. Declining, how; 
ever, to believe that the new constituencies we 
prepared to rejoice over the spoliation of rich men, 
e declared that whatever statements had been 
made to the contrary notwithstanding, the officers 
of the army were o * to this Hill, and were 
anxious that it should not pass. It was possible 
that if we were all thrown upon a desért island 
purchage might not be set up as an institution, — 
e was not quite sure the Duke of Argyll him 
would be an institution that would be set up under 
such circumstances. Denying that purchase was 
the issue upon which they were going into the 
lobby, he said that purchase did provide a system 
of retirement, and that he and those about him had 
a right to ask how those objects were to be accom: 
plished if it were abolished. Passing in caustic re. 
view the relations between the- Ministerial leaders 
and their followers in the other House, he hinted 
at the improbability that the Chancellor of th 
eee go on throwing away 1.000, 000 
a year on mili retirement. Part ae ence Was 
the blot of the political system of the’ Uni od States, 
and this was 527 
future. If purchase been 


danger of our political 
described as pues 
of seniority tempered by selection, the more correet 
formula of the proposed system was on 
tempered by jobbery. It was the especial duty of 
that House to protect the country against rash and 

| imperfect legislation, and he — 42 their lord- 
ships not to abandon the army to the inffuence of 

Tha bill w 
inister to redeem the 


combined senility and corruption. 
— forward tes Prime 
arrenness of a session, but their Jordships, 
by adopting the-amendment, would confirm their 
title to the affection and ‘esteem of the country. . » 
Lord GRANVILLE r h just deli- 


the speec 
vered as illustrating how far one of the ablest mem 


bers of their Lordships’ House could push sarcasii 
and invective. Replyi nerally upon the 28 
debate, he stated authoritatively/ that, although the 


Government would not be unmin of economy, 
the War Office would with all speed apply itself 
enforce. the plan laid before the House 2 
country in this debate. If the Government d 

a mere party triumph they could not wish for 
more favourable state of than to appear -to 
be en in a | in which they were cer-. 
tain to be victorious, to prevent the removal of an 
abuse which was sup to be connected wi 

class > ged of that House. But, owing 
more than perhaps any one else to their 
House, he err D. ren 
the position held by that House duting the 
vative leadership of the late Duke of W apt 
and Lord Derby oe se The poling Lis 
Duke was to avoid collision as much as possibile 

the other House, while all the victories won und 
the late Lord Derby were sterile, and ‘the pre- 
sent division would certainly come under this cate- 


nh ei lordships then divided on the question that 
the bill be read a second time, when there ap- 
Contents 8 


ree ** ee 130 
Non-contents... ..-  ... . 185 
Majority against the second reading 2 
The bill was consequently lost. ; 
* nets EF abe Opp the numbers was received 
with cheers e Opposition. D 
The * was agreed to wie a division, 
4 lordships adjourned at ten minutes, to two 
00 * | | : 


| Relative to the above division the Times aa 
T d of * Cc 
5 Won with the 4 upon . ee 


alluded to by Lord Granville towards the close of his 


he | 
Ripon, ‘Exeter, aud Manchester. Lords 
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hope, Lytton, and one or two other Conservative peers, } 


crossed the floor and went into the Ministerial lobby, 
while Lords Overstone, Russell, Grey, Dalhousie, 
Romilly, Stratheden, and Vivian left the party with 
which they generally act, and voted for the Duke of 
Richmond's amendment. There was considerable cheer- 
ing when the numbers giving the Conservatives a majo- 
rity of twenty-five were taken to the Woolsack by Lord 
Skelmersdale, the new Opposition Whip,” and an- 
nounced by the Lord Chancellor. The vision was 
witnessed by Prince Oscar of Sweden and his suite, and 
General Schenck, the American Minister, was present 
during a considerable portion of the debate. Several 
Peeresses occupied seats in the Ladies’ Gallery. 


— — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


_ HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 

On Wednesday Dr. Datrymp.ie’s Habitual 
Drunkards Bill came on for discussion. It pro- 
vides for the enforced seclusion for a period 
uf twelve months of habitual drunkards, either 
by their own voluntary action, by the inter- 
vention of families, or by a istrate’s com- 
mittal in cases where a man has n convicted 
of drunkenness or some offence arising out of it 
three times within six months. In support of his 
measure, Dr. Dalrymple quoted carefully collected 
statistics as to convictions for drunkenness, and he 
met the objection on the score of interference with 
individual freedom by urging that the public good 
must 22 and by dwelling on the evils pro- 
duoed by confirmed enness. Sir W. Lawson 
was of I- that the bill went on the wro 
tack. The remedy was to shut up the drink, an 
not the drunkard. Mr. Ack ROD supported the bill, 
thinking that no amendment of the licensing sys- 
tem or any reform of the liquor laws would meet 
the evils which must be notorious in every man's 
daily experience. Mr. HENLEY opposed and Mr. 
MaGuIRE supported the bill. Mr. E. Smiru said 
his knowledge of the United States enabled him to 
say that institutions such as proposed by the bill 
had failed to produce any permanent * there, 
and in one institution he knew the relapses 
amounted to eighty per cent. Mr. Bruce touched 
on the practical objections to the machinery of the 
bill, and advised Dr. Dalrymple to withdraw it on 
the understanding that a select committee should 
be appointed next year. Mr. Read, Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, and Mr. M‘Lagan supported this appeal, 
and, ee some — — — CoRRANCE, Dr. 
Dalrymple accep e Home Secretary’s sugges- 
tion, and withdrew the bill. 12 

CUMULATIVE VOTING. 
Mr. Dixon next moved the second reading of a 


bill which, under the name of the Elementary 
Education Act Amendment Bill, proposes to repeal 
the system of cumulative voting for school boards. 
His contention was that it fails to give an accu- 
rate representation of the opinion of a constituency, 
and that it leads to greater evils than advantages ; 
and this he illustrated exclusively by the circum- 
stances of the school board election at Bir- 


mingham :— 

In Birmingham there were two great parties, the un- 
sectarian party and the sectarian party, who, in regard 
to educational matters, were respectively represented 
by the enue ” and the Union.“ The Roman 
Catholics and Wesleyans somewhat disturbed the exact 
balance of ies, but this circumstance did not deserve 
much consideration, and, stated broadly, the League 
and Union parties corresponded with the Liberal 
and Conservative parties at elections for members of 
Parliament. At the last general election the Liberals 

ed 22,500 and the Conservatives 9,000, the propor- 
ion being, therefore, as 5 to 2. In corroboration of 
this statement, he might allude to a proposition made by 
the denominational y to the leaders of the League 
party prior to the school board election. They pro- 
; — t with the view to avoiding a contest an ar- 
ment should be come to under which five members 

of the board should be nominated by the denomina- 
tional party and ten by the League. It turned out, 
however, that, instead of the Conservatives polling 9,000 
votes they polled 10,000, while the Liberals, instead of 


Ui votes, as they expected, only polled 
19,000 — 4 15,000 were of the unsectarian aes 
How was this discrepancy to be accounted for! The 


universal belief of the Liberal party in Birmingham was 
that this unexpected result was owing to the fact that 


all the religious ardour which it was possible to evoke 
was to bear on the election, while the paro- 
chial machinery was used on behalf of the supporters of 
denominational education. On the other hand, the un- 
soctarian y failed in these ta, and in one dis- 
trict f themselves entirely destitute of o — 

„Who 


Then, among the poorer and more ignorant o 
usually belonged to the Liberal ranks, the system of 
cumulative yay was not understood, and it was 
very difficult for them to work it, In many instances, 
indeed, working men were practically disfranchised in 
consequence of the introduction of this new and com- 
licated system. The result of the election was that 
— wore 15,000 voters on the side of the unsectarians, 
10,000 on the side of the denominationalists, and a 
little over 3,000 for the Roman Catholics ; but, instead 
of the unsectarian party retu:ning a proportionate 
number of members to the school board, they returned 
only six instead of eight, while the denominational 
. pease eight instead of five, and the Roman 
tholics one instead of two. The unsectarian candi- 
dates were, without exception, men who had taken a 
leading part in all the controversies on the subject of 
— while the denominational eight had no pre- 
eminence over them in this respect —one, indeed, being 
a publican who was never before connected with educa- 


the system of cumulative voting, and not to the 
greed of the unsectarian ay was said that if 
that system of voting were abolished the smaller 
sects would be unrepresented ; but he should like to 
know what advantage was gained by having one or 
two Roman Catholics on the London School Board, 
for example, as on all points at issue between 
Catholics and Protestants, the former would, of 
course, be unable to carry out their views, although 
they might display bad feeling and cause delay in 
the proceedings. He would now endeavour to show 
that the evils of the system far outweighed its bene- 
tits. 

In the first place, there was a very great waste of 

voting power. In the case of Miss Garrett in London, 
and of the Roman Catholics at almost every election, 
twice as many votes were given as were required to 
attain the object in view. This evil would always pre- 
vail, though not, perhaps, to the same extent, and under 
the ballot it would probably become exaggerated. It 
could only be avoided by the adoption of a system of 
wire-pulling. At the last election for Birmingham it 
was found that there was a great tendency to tamper 
with the voting papers. The moment a voting paper 
was left at the house of a working man the house was 
entered by an agent of one of the parties, and it often 
happened that when the working man returned home 
he found that his wife had been induced to allow the 
papér to be filled up. A considerable number of work- 
ing men had thus lost their votes, because they were 
unable to procure fresh papers. Again, it was so diffi- 
cult to fill up a voting-paper containing the names of 
thirty candidates that persons who were unable to read 
were virtually disfranchised. At the late school board 
elections the question raised was not whether such and 
such candidates were the best men with reference solely 
to education, but whether they belonged to one or other 
denomination. The religious and sectarian element was 
brought in, and almost every member was returned on 
account, not of his educational, but of his religious 
qualifications. (Hear, hear.) 
The disestablishment of the English Church was 
a subject which would be kept permanently before 
the public, and he would remind the House opposite 
that wherever a school board was poe ·[1·à4 the 
Churchmen would, under the cumulative system, 
be arrayed on one side and the Nonconformists on 
the other ; so that in every part of the country 
there would be a centre of agitation and opposition 
to Church institutions that would hasten the great 
catastrophe which hon. gentlemen opposite so much 
dreaded. In substitution of the emulative vote he 
would propose the system universally adopted at 
municipal elections. Let every school district be 
so divided that there should be either three mem- 
bers of the board or multiplies of three, and let 
one of each three members go out annually ; so that 
there would be in each section of the district an 
election every year for one member and for one 
member only. The result would be that one mem. 
ber of the board would be elected by a majority of 
the voters. In the case of Town Councils this 
system had been found to work very well indeed. 
(No, no!” from the Opposition.) At all events, 
he was not aware that there were any differences of 
opinion on the subject. ) 


Mr. CollINs, seconded by Lord F. CAvENDIsH, 
moved the rejection of the bill, objecting to the 
exclusive representation of the majorities, which 
would destroy the deliberative character of the 
school boards. Mr. Morrison upheld the present 
system of voting, without which, he maintained, no 
lady candidate, no working man, no Roman Catholic 
could have been elected. He was in favour of a re- 
presentation of all shades of opinion, and he main- 
tained that every practical objection to cumula- 
tive voting might be met by a system of preferential 
voting. 

Mr. VERNON Hakcourr supported the bill. Pro- 
portional representation had, however, become the 
pet dogma of the philosophical Liberals of whom 
the hon. member for Boston (Mr, Collins) had 
become the true and legitimate leader. He had 
noticed the hon. member sitting on the Liberal side 
of the House below the way the other night, 
and could not help frp | e had better take his 
seat there continually as the leader of the philo- 
sophical Liberals. Propositions from this 
had been numerous of late. Female s : 
minority votes, payment of members, and payment 
of election expenses out of the rates, had been pro- 
posed by it. But the cause of Liberalism seemed 
to be going in a direction which was not desirable 
in the estimation of some; the arrangement it was 
proposed to put an end to had been carried by a 
minority of the Liberals combined with the 
majority of the Conservatives. Already this com- 
bination had saddled the country with three- 
cornered constituencies, and now the hon. member 
for Bosto had announced his intention to attempt 


to introduce the system into the municipal elec- 


tions by means of the bill now going through the 
House with the avowed object of overthrowing the 
unjust preponderance of Liberals in the munici- 
ities of the country. The principle that — 
sentation should go with taxation was older 
the assertion in fayour of minority represen- 
tation ; our ancestors had always been content with 
the old clumsy system of representation by majo- 
rities, and, believing proportional 
was contrary to the habits and sentiments of the 
people, he promised it continual ** ae coe 
r. MELLY thought that the little dissatisfaction 
which had resulted from the late school board elec- 
tion had been occasioned, not by the system of 


cumulative voting, but by divisions in the parties 
to whom seats had fost, Mr, HERBERT advo- 


tation 


hs 


— 


represented by the most 


Government into its hands without check and use 
it for themselves without 1 rights of 
iscount SANDON said 


the rest of the community. 

that the religious feeling had hardly shown in the 
working of the London School Board, and he be- 
lieved the harmony resulting from the mixed cha- 
racter of the board would greatly facilitate the 
introduction of compulsory attendance. | 
Baines stated that the system had worked most 
satisfactorily in Leeds, The majority in the borough 
was the majority on the board, and all classes were 
erienced educationalists 
in the towu. The Leeds had upon it nine 
Nonconformists and six Churchmen, or eight 
Liberals and seven Conservatives. If the si 


majority system had prevailed Churchmen would 
have been unrepresented, although it was known 
that they had raised funds for educating not less 
than 19,000 children in their own schools. How, 
under such circumstances as these, could the Act 
have been carried 


out? 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, who, speaking on behalf of 


the Government, apologised for Mr. Forster’s.un- 


avoidable absence, opposed the change, and the bill 
was. negatived without a division. Although..s 
staunch leaguer and secularist in education, he could 
not help saying that the rebuke his friends in Bir- 
W received was thoroughly well deserved. 


1e bill was then thrown out without a division, 


IRISH LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Heron moved the second reading of a bill 
for transferring the decision of private bills for Bre- 
land to local tribunals. In seconding it, Mr. Suvru, 
the new member for Westmeath, essayed' to make 
a repeal speech, in which, travelling back to the 
time of Henry II., with much show of arehisological 
learning he vindicated the right of Ireland to a 
separate *r He was twice called to order 
by the Speaker, who desired him to speak to the 
question, and to the second 9 gave way, and 
allowed the discussion to be continued by Mr. 
Vance and Sir J. Esmonde, who the bill. 
The debate was then adjourned for four weeks, 

The Marquis of Hartineron obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the Acts —— to the 
College of Maynooth, and the bill was read the first 
time. 


Leave was also given to Mr. Heron to bring in u 
bill to amend the Irish Church Act (1869). : 
The House adjourned at six o’clock. gh Maas 


On Thursday, Mr. Monk put a question as to 
what he considered the apparent want of hospi- 
tality shown to the Crown Princess of 
Germany ; and in reply Mr. Gladstone exp; 
that their Imperial hnesses’ visit to the. 


was to be at — and that they had ‘ai 
to spend a few days in London with the F 
ambassador quite independently of that visit. 

Mr. KINNAIRD ask 


whether, in appre ice of 
the closing of the Protestant cemetery at 5 4 


permission had been granted for the use of an 
cemetery purchased in part by foreign esta 
and, if not, what reason had been assigned 
Italian Government for refusing such 
Lord ENFIELD said that the ground to which 
hon. member alluded as having been recently pur- 
chased, although only four miles out of the | 
was under the jurisdiction of another community. 
This community had refused to permit its use, on 
the ground that a general cemetery was to be 
established. The old cemetery was still open, and 
Protestant burials were permitted. nee 


THE DEAD-LOCK, , 
Before proceeding to the Ballot Bill the House 
was detained for some time by a lively altercation 
on the position aud management of public business. 
It was commenced by Mr, Bentinck, who for the 
seventh time asked when the Army and Navy Est 
mates would come on, and indulged in some 
worded strictures on the frequent port 
this important business, . 0 
of the House to give himself the opportunit) of 
ing a speech, he denounced the delay as un- 
precedented, and insinuated that it arose Som 
unwillingness of the Government to meet 
charges against their naval istration. Sir F. 
Hvdarz followed on the same side. Mr. Giap- 
STONE warmly retorted on Mr. Bentinck, charging 
him with being actuated solely AG desire, ; 
hinder business, and with misusing the forms of 
House. At the proper moment he would be pre- 
pared to defend his conduct of business, but at, re- 
sent he declined to name any day for the esti 
until further progress had been made in the 
Bill, 


the 


N 


Sir J AMES ELPHINSTONE and Mr, NEWDRGARE 


mented on the embarrassing position of publ 


business, instancing the utter 


Scotch legislation, the neglect to legi — 9 
report of due Sanitary Commission, and fail 
to establish an efficient Appellate Tri 1 pst 
these pressing duties the House was unable to deal 
with because Mr. Gladstone had 1 been 
converted to an expiring faith and passionate 
embraced a corpse,” meaning the Ballot Bill, . 
he chessctariond ass * mee 0 
measures and a piece of antiq tri 
which practical men had always refused to ; 
and the most advanced philosophers now repus 
The motion for adjournmont was not p tor a 
division. mth F 
THE BALIOT, ele 
The House then resumed committee on: the 
Ballot Bill, beginning with the.consideration of Mr. 
J. Lowther’s scheme for voting by voting-peperse: 


made some observations, Mr, DisnAELI of pate | 
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The debate was maintained almost exclusively 
by members of the ition, and was continued 
for five hours. The only Ministerialists who spoke 
—— Mr. Mrrcue.y and Sir — — actpe the 
atter expressing himself equally e to voting. 
papers and to the ballot. The amendment was 
8 * n Mr. Raikes, Mr. 
G. „Mr. Graves, Mr. eelhouse, Mr. R. 
Fowler, Lord C. Hamilton, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Mr. Wharton, Lord J. Manners, and Sir S. Nortn- 
Ork, the last-named right hon. gentleman remark- 
ing upon the silent system o ite, which, he 
said, was scarcely respectful to the country. 

Replying to the arguments used at the other side, 
Mr. Forster ridiculed the idea of protection for the 
elector under the pernicious system of voting- 
papers, insisting that if they were adopted no limit 
would be set to bribery and intimidation, and that 
matters would be far worse than they now were. 

, Mr. rapes ar — re the soe was no 

onger a ciple to the political circum- 
stances of the country. He — 43 that it might 
have been ied five-and-thirty years ago, but he 
insisted that in this advanced stage of civilisation, 
and especially with a free press, bribery and intimi- 
scale were wholly out of the 
ial benches with 


promising character of their policy, and hinted that 
if silence was preserved vod ge the debating 
power of the party might become iorated. He 
nu 


the amendment because he believed that 


voting papers would to some extent counterbalance 

the injustice and inconsistency of the ballot. 
Shortly before midnight. the committee divided, 

when voting-papers discarded by 253 to 166, being 


detail, 
Mr. W. E. Fonsran, it was rejected by a majority 
of a ine iy 166, and the — 2 of the 
ity excited some good -humoured cheering from 
— * of the House. 
The House then went into committee on the bill 


for building a new Mint on the Thames Embank- 
2 but so strong an opposition —led by Mr. 
harley—was raised to it, on a division it was 
th-ow. out by 118 to 95. 

The other orders were disposed of, and the House 
adjourned at a quarter past two o clock. 


At the day sitting on Friday, Mr. CowPer-TEMPLE 
er notice that, in committee on the Epping Forest 
he would move an additional clause to prevent 
‘felling of timber or any inclosure taking place 
during the sitting of the commission. 
THE BALLOT. | 
The committee on the Elections (Parliamentary 
and Municipal) Bill was resumed. In the absence 
of Mr. S. Cave from ill-health, it was moved by Mr. 


A scrutiny, he 
very rarely called for, and to prove how 
no help to proving that he 


somebody, The 
1 that a vote mi 


t be traced, though 
a court of law, would destroy all feeling of 


secret voting was intended. Personation, he main- 


to be 
ing from the 


the working eee Ser ive of party, 
of his experience of the ‘‘ barracoons of voters in 
Liberal mills. 


ion side, avowed himself 
because it was sy wrahad 
and because 


of the Royal Commission on this subject, and to the 
memorials presented to the Government. Mr, W 


drin 


— 


— 


those classes for whose protection 


of a guarantee, and that at present there seemed to | 
be very little unanimity in Ireland as to the plan on 
which the idea was to be carried out. 

IRISH EDUCATION. 

In committee of supply, Lord Hartincton pro- 
posed the vote for Irish education (398, 122/.) and 
explained the details of a temporary scheme for 
increasing the salaries of Irish teachers, for which 
a supplemental estimate would be necessary. A 
motion to report progress was defeated by 68 to 44, 
but ultimately the vote was carried by 63 to 26, 
with the understanding that the whole question 
will be raised by Mr. Plunket on the report. 

On the motion of Mr. D. DALRyY™PLE, a select 
committee was appointed to consider the best means 
of dealing with habitual drunkards. 

The House adjourned at five minutes to two 
o'clock. 


o— ---=- 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

On Monday, Lord E. Frrzmavurice asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury if it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to deal with the question of 
University reform by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission or otherwise. | 

Mr. GLADSTONE said the view of the Government | 
was that there was a step which might be taken 
either by them or by Parliament without any delay, 
and with great advantage to the Universities. That 


was to take effectual means, by a Commission, to 
establish and bring to the knowledge of the public, 
as far as might be, the exact revenues and proper- 


| 


that the Debtors’ (Ireland), Blackwater Bridge, 
Enclosure Law Amendment, Pil , Coal Mines 
Regulation, Metalliferous Mines, Pharmacy, and 
N (Ireland) Amendment Bills would be 


dro . 

This statement provoked a long and desultory 
conversation, in the course of which Mr. Corry, Mr. 
Walpole, and Mr. Sclater-Booth condemned the un- 
precedented postponement of the Estimates, and 
the objectionable practice, consequent upon it, of 
— votes on account; and Mr. NEWDEGATE pro- 
tested strongly against the proposed arrangement, 
insisting that the object was to produce a collision 
between the two Houses, and to deprive the country 
of an opportunity of considering the Ballot. 

Mr. Liddell, Mr. Roden, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. 
Candlish joined in urging the Government not to 
drop the Coal Mines lation Bill, the question 


being > for a settlement. . 


Mr. DisRaktl agreed that, of all the bills the 
Government had introduced, this was one which 
ought to have been pressed, even at the cost of 
withdrawing the Ballot Bill. The first duty of the 
House was to redress the grievances of the le, 
and here was a real grievance. The second duty of 
the House was to look after the spending (f 
the people’s money, but this was put out of their 
reach by the course taken with regard to the 
Estimates. Never had the business of Supply 
been postponed so late, especially the Navy Esti- 
mates, of which only two votes out of nineteen 
had been taken. In addition to this, Mr. Disraeli 
maintained that it would be disgraceful to the 
House to separate without inquiring into the loss of 
the Of course, it was for the Government 


ties of the Universities and Colleges. So far as the to decide how long it would keep Pari nent sitting, 
Universities were concerned, that was a settled | but the House had a right t) insist on conditions 
matter, but in the case of the Colleges it was a that the business of the country should be con- 


subject more comprehensive and complex. 
Government had had some preliminary consultations 
with some of the authorities of the Universities on 
the question whether it was probable the thing 


could be done by a Crown Commission, or whether | 


it would be necessary to revert to Parliament. Of 
course, if a Crown Commission were issued, the 
Government would not attempt anything of that 


The | ducted with a due 


} 


to its constitution al pri- 
vileges. The state of public business, Mr. Disraeli 
said, was daily growing more unsatisfactory, and 
for this reason he Mr. Gladet one's intima- 


tion that he would put everybody to as much per- 


kin 1 until they had ascertained that there was a 


general disposition in favour of the adoption of 
such a course and to comply with the inquiries 
which might be made, as well as to render, generally, 
a cheerful co-operation. As far as the inquiries which 
had been made had gone, the Government were led 
to believe that such cheerful co-operation would be 
given in the work of bringing out information of 
t interest and importance which had never yet 
placed before the world. The present season 

of the year was not one in which anything effectual 
could be done in that direction, inasmuch as the 
members of th Universities were dispersed. But 
when the October Term commenced the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to inform themselves fully on 
the subject, and if there should be such as they had 


some reason to expect it would, they should at Mr. W. 


sonal inconvenience as possible if he did no? have 


his own way. Any attempt to force down this un- 


expected, unnecessary, and immature measure, he 
predicted, would lead to disaster. 1 
Mr. Bruce suggested that the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Bill — be referred to a large select (om - 
mittee, with a view to narrow the points of diffe- 


rence still further; and Mr. J. LowrnHenr, t 


the idea a good one, su that it should bo 
lied to the Ballot Bi Mr. Maentac observed 
the miners, if polled, would prefer the Ballot 

Bill to the Regulation Bill. 
In answer to a que, tion, Mr. GoscHEN said that 


the Navy Estimates would be taken the first in 


Committee of Supply, on which Mr. Dentson asked 
whether supply was to be postponed altogether 
until the Ballot Bill was finished, remarking that, 
if so, great exasperation would be the result. 
The query was repeated by Lord II. Lennox, Mr. 
Bentinck, and Lord J. Manners, and ultimately 
E. Forster replied that the Govern- 


once advise the Crown to issue a commission. In ment ‘‘ would make the business in hand the firet 
that case he hoped no long time would be — 
eges 


in the inquiry. He also believed that many co 


would be 1 * to ay ger ith the Govern- 
ment for the purpose — important 
reforms into their administration, especially with 


that the exact of the inquiry would be en- 


ference to the property of universities and colleges. 


sion to inquire oe, ees eee Be ete, es- 
pecially with regard to fello 5 
over. 

In answer to Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. (:Lap- 
groxg was understood to say that the commission 
would make no report as to opinions beyond 
what was neo to present a clear statement 
as to the state of the —_ of the universities; 
while, in y to Mr. e, he stated that 
the commission would furnish the public with in- 
formation as to the lication of emoluments 
of the University of Oxford, which, however, had 
he believed, in the main been brought out by a 
former inquiry. | 

Mr. Bruce stated, in answer to Mr. Baines, that 
it is not intended to legislate this session on the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, in answer to Mr. G. 

„expressed an opinion that the ordinance 

Of Bend III., excluding lawyers from the re- 

presentation of counties, never had the force of 

— 5 all doubts, it was intended 

repeal it. OMLINE attempted in to 

raise a discussion on this topic, but * avail, 
except to create a scene of considerable confusion. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. DisRakEui, with some observations on the 
backward 1 —.— of the Estimates, asked when 
the Irish Education vote would be reported ; and 

Mr. GLADSTONE took the opportunity of making 
a statement as to the future course of the session, 
and to perform the first act of the Massacre of 
the Innocents.” In the first he gave an em- 

hatic denial to the rumours of the intended aban- 
onment of the Ballot Bill. These, he remarked, 
dante ean an entire 7 ere of = 
usual peri or closing su ingi e 
. 
ye supply in 
and in 1833 and in 1835 — — t measures had 
been considered in A At the same time, 


considering the period of the session, he announced 


W to the tenure and emoluments of fellowships. | 
reply to Mr. Walpole, Mr. GLapstone stated | 


tirely confined to the elucidation of facts with re- 
The question as to the issue of any further commis- | 
wships, would stand 


— — — 


subject of their consideration. The conversation 


was wound up by some strong comments on the 
practical incapacity and the tyrannical obstinacy of 
the Government from Mr. GREENE and Sir J. 
ELPHINSTONE. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 
The House then went into committee on the 
Ballot Bill. 
On Clause 3, Mr. Bentinck moved an amend- 
iri that there shall be a 


ons 
er shall 
be decided by lot, that the order shall be according 


to priority of nomination, that the names of the 
candidates shall be printed in different colours, 
&c.; but, in the end, the alphabetical order en- 
joined in the bill was retained by 71 to 16. 

The other arrangements of the ballot were 
also discussed for a considerable time. . Lza- 
THAM proposed that the voter shall scratch out the 
names of the candidates he does not vote for, 
instead of putting a mark opposite the names of 
those he favours ; but he it feebly, and it 
received no support. Mr. M‘Mauon carried by 89 
to 55 a provision that in the square opposite each 
candidate’s eng oe shall — 1＋ * 17 

ing to his alphabetical er; and, on 1 

— - 5 resti = — 1. was 

out, which requires that the balloting papers 
shall be kept in books. . 

Sir H. Sg._wiy-Isperion proposed that the 
square opposite the B names shall be 
printed in colours, but Mr. W. E. Forster objected 
to sanction any party colours Act of VParlia- 
ment, and ultimately the was rejected by 
147 to 132. 

Mr. BEenTINcK was defeated by 220 to 143 in an 
attempt to strike out the provision for a secret 


in endeavouring to alter the 
partments ing to the n 
P A 

e sub-section, the further progress | was 
postponed until yesterday. 

IRISH EDUCATION. 

On the report of the Irish Education Vote being 
brought up, Mr. DisRaELI appealed to the Prime 
Minister to give to its consideration a part of 


yesterday morning’s sitting; but Mr. Giapsroxz 


—_ 
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declined, and thereupon Mr. PLUNKET made some 
general observations on the vote, particularly com- 
plsining of the insufficiency of the new arrange- 
ment for compensating schoolmasters. Sir F. 
HEYGATE concurred, and the Marquis of Hartine- 
ton explained that the arrangement was only tem- 
porary, and that the Government would give a full 
consideration to the schoolmasters’ claims. Mr. 
Raikes, Mr. Downing, and Mr. Maguire made a 
few brief observations, and the report was “then 
agreed to. / 

On the order of the day for the second reading of 
the Intoxicating Liquors (Licences Suspension) Bill, 
in to Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Bruck stated that 
the object of the bill was to limit the number of 
new licences pending the decision of Parliament on 
the subject next year. Returns showed that for 
every 182 of the population there was a public-house 
or beerhouse, and outside London the proportion 
was still | one to every 150. The bill was 
read a second time. J 

On the motion for the second reading of the 
Sunday Observance’ Prosecutions Bill, Mr. T. 
CHAMBERS strongly objected to the indirect repeal, 
by means of this bill, of the Act of Charles II., 
which constituted the only | recognition of the 
sanctity of tlie Lord’s Day. The operation of the 
act should not be left entirely to police officials, but 
the public should have some voice in the matter. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said it was the intention of the 
Goyérnment to leave the door open for something of 
thé nature pro by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. After some further conversation the 

was read a second time. 

The other orders were disposed of, and the House 
adjourned at twenty minutes past two o’clock. 


Court, Oficial, und Personal Reb. 


— 


The Crown Prince of Germany left London for 
the Continent on Thursday, vid Gravesend. He 
was loudly cheered. On Friday the Princess Im- 
pone of | Paes visited the an Hospital at 

on. Her Imperial Highness spoke to many of 
the inmates, and evinced a particular interest in the 
children, for one of whom, a baby three months old, 
ahe ordered a wet nurse to be engaged at her ex- 


The Crown Princess of Germany and her children 
arrived at Osborne on Saturday afternoon on a visit 
to the Queen. The Princess Louise and the 
* oe of Lorne are also at Osborne. Mr. 
Chichester * — dined with one * on 
Saturday. Sunday morning the Rev. George 
Prothero preached before the Queen at Osborne. 

Princess Louise orf Saturday presented the prizes 
at the Middle-class Schools in Cowper-street. 
The chair was taken by the Marquis of Lorne. 
After handing the rewards to the successful com- 
petitors the Princess delivered a brief address, ex- 
pressing her great satisfaction at the progress of the 
school. 


Prince Arthur took up his freedom as a citizen of 
London at the Guil 
to the Chamberlain’s speech, 
assured 


party at the Ranger’s House, Greenwich Park, to 
which a distinguished — — was invited. The 
place had a narrow escape fire. wre 
The Prince and Princess of Wales are at Kissen- 
en, Gad the Duke of Edinburgh has just returned 
Coburg to London. 
The Prince and Princess pa pry, have just Gee 
a garden party on a large scale at Frogmore. a 
few days they will break up their establishment, 
and leave for the Continent. They will probably 
be absent for about a year. The Princess is con- 


. ive, and requires rest. Nase : 
Emperor of Brazil is still busy sight-seeing. 

The Court of Common Council talk of inviting him 

to a uét. Yesterday the Emperor and Empress 


went to Osborne on a short visit to the Queen. 
Prince Oscar of Sweden is also in London. 
ingui „ „J 
d Mr. Mill, who are gone fishing, an 
. who has gone to the far north, as is 


of ten feet. He received some severe injuries, 
and amongst these was a compound fracture of the 


months since, is 193, of which 50 are public and 143 
It is stated that, by a recent decision in the law 
“ the Margi of comes into an addi- 

ional income of 40,000/., and arrears to the amount 


) 1 about to 
ers from Cardiff to New Y 


The 


1 


Dr. W. B. Hodgson has been appointed to the 
new chair of Political Economy and Commercial 
and Mercantile Law, established by the Merchant 
* of Edinburgh in the University of that 
city. 


IRELAND. 


The Orange July celebrations in the north were 
carried out this year on a very large scale, and 
without much disturbance. They did not give 
much encouragement to the promoters of the new 
agitation for Home Rule.” In all their great 
gatherings, in some places numbering several thou- 
sands, the Orangemen made an emphatic decla- 
ration of hostility to the movement and renewed 
their vows of loyal attachment to the Crown and 
Constitution of England. Even on Coote-hill, 
where the Rev. John Flanagan, Grand Chaplain, 
made a characteristic speech in support of the new 
doctrines, he failed to make converts, and the senti- 
ments of the chairman and other speakers who 
denounced Home Rule were warmly applauded. 
There is a clean separation of the majority of the 
e Gas in the county of Monaghan from the 
Gran Chaplain, Mr. Madden, and his few adhe- 
rents on this question. At Comber, in the county 
of Down, where there was an immense assembly— 
some estimates setting down the number at 100,000. 
—Mr. Ward, one of the speakers, was cheered with 
enthusiasm when he declared that they were ‘‘ pre- 
pared to crowd the battlefield again in defence of 
our glorious constitution, against Home Rule, and 
in favour of the maintenance of the British 
Empire,” Mr. Johnston, M.P., was present at 
this demonstration. At Lisburn there was another 
great meeting, which pronounced as decisively 
against repeat At Doagh, the Rev. Mr. Hanna 
proclaimed, amid tumultuous applause, that there 
would be no debasing compact between their 

lorious colours and the symbols of treason and 
isloyalty.” Surprise was expressed by some of 
the speakers that any Protestants could be found to 
advocate such a cause There was the same tone 
at all the assemblages in the north. In no single 
instance did Home Rule find favour with the Orange 
masses. ; 

An attempted assassination took place on Tues- 
day night in one of the streets of Dublin. Head- 
constable Talbot, who took a conspicuous part in 
the Fenian trials, was walking ay 1 emple- 
street, when a ter named 1 rton came 
up to him, and, calling him a rascal, fired at his 
head with a revolver. The ball entered behind the 
left ear. The officer, however, followed his 
assailant and ted to seize bim, when two or 
three men jumped out and threatened to shoot 
Talbot. Assistance being fortunately at hand, the 
ruffian was nevertheless secured, though not until 
he had again fired and shot another policeman in 
the groin. Talbot died on Sunday, notwithstand- 
ing efficient medical aid. The extreme Na- 
tional” journals write in the worst spirit on 
this subject. In the Jrishman the spy Tal- 
bot is held up to execration. The ou 
is described as an act of ‘‘retribution,” and 
the assassin as an ‘‘executioner.” The Flag of 
Ireland comments upon the career of Talbot in the 
same truculent tone as the J/rishman, and the 
attempt is represented as an instance of the 
wonderful of Providence in making ven- 

eance the minister of eternal justice. Talbot is 
enouneed as a traitor, deserving of the fate. in- 
tended for him. ee eee : 

A painful scene, took place on Friday, 


estate of Mr, John Nicholson, near Kells. Four 
persons, whose families number eighteen persons, 
were evicted from their lands. Great excitement 


prevailed, the military and constabulary, being pre- 


sent. Mr. Nicholson was fired at some time since, 
in consequence of some dispute respecting the 
ent of his land. 

At the nomination for * on Monday, Mr. 
John Leslie (Conservative), . John Me on, 
and Mr. Isaac Butt were proposed and seconded. 
Mr. McMahon, however, retired from the contest. 
On a show of hands being taken it was declared to 
be in favour of Mr. Leslie, and a poll was demanded 
on behalf of Mr. Isaac Butt. This will be taken to- 


morrow. 


SCHENCK ON THE TREATY 


GENERAL 
F WASHINGTON. 


tions, he said: 


I esteem it one of = 


cism ; it has been criticised on bot 
and T undertake to say it is one of its m 


‘fifteen minutes before 


on the 


Jae Scher wa tag tent | 


loudly cheered. After some preliminary observa. |. 


my life—to be | The J 
th more e than | 
in which I was 


y is woll content 


ing in your country, in response to an address of welcome 
prevented — me ut 8 that I thought for 

great Enylish-s ing nations ever to be engaged ‘ig a 
war which Aar be avoided would be & ! 
against civilisation and humanity. (Loud cheers.) A 
yet I was afterwards struck by some friendly comme 
in one of your newspapers—I think the Zames—to 


effect that the very fact of our being two | 
speaking nations was one of the reasons why we were 


apt to disagree—that because we spoke the same lan- 
guage each understood what the other said, and every 
ittle fling or fii t remark was all the more appre- 


ciated by the other. The lesson I drew from what the 
editor wrote on that occasion was this—let us make tse 
of that community of language, not for the of 
mutual taunt or jeer, but rather that we mex 8 — vent 
on all occasions to friendly -sentiments kind ex- 
2 towards each other. (Cheers.) Ifthe United 
tates and Great Britain would but do this, and 80 act 
in a mutual and friendly spirit, it is hard to tell to 
— — * ‘sr joint lars uence, esp Ai Mri 
and social, might not N e of 
he tas e be ek 2 ie i — 5 
unite for anything e ut what al, social, an 
political ; but if it should come to the physic al, 1 un- 
ertake to say that we would make a combimation 
which would be irresistible. (Cheers.) And now, not 


to detain you longer, will you me, 

the moment the form of toast which obtnine in M 
to give you as a toast, England and America—America 
and England, root and branch, and may they flourish 


for ever,” 


“Postscript, 


Wednesday, July 19, 1871. 
YESTERDAY’S PARLIAMENT,” * 
The House of Lords sat but a short time last night. 
In the Commons, Sir G. Gry gave notice that on 
Thursday he will ask the Government’ ‘whether; as 
this House has sanctioned their pre for the in · 
demnification of the officers of the army ch the 
abolition of purchase, they intend now (e take 
measures to prevent the future violation of the law 
involved in the,continued payment of over-regula- 
tion prices. (Cheers,) wy 
Lord Etcuo also gave notice that he will questien 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the application 


of the twopence extra on the imcome-tax, 
with reference to the Army Bill. 71.4 
The House then went into committed on thle 


Ballot Bill. The construction of Sn 
discussed at considerable length, 8 ion 8, 
regulating the mode in Which the stamp to Be 


imprinted on the . ballot papérs is to be provided, 
occupied several hours. Sub-section 10 


that the returning officer 
exhibit the ballot-box' 
agents: and Mr. Forster 
from Mr. James that this should | 

the election; but Mr. G: Bur. 
TINCK insisted that the interval should: be: five 


1 
— 


minutes. He was defeated by 178 to 67 
this point the — | was, adiontned « 


importan 
ma 
‘ of , 


a ee 
: 


| a 11 de 

“Ix THe ‘Lorps’ DIVISION on THE Army 

on Monday night, the following e 
fourteen in number, i the 


1 : The Earls of Cathrart Cawdor, 


„Devon, Longford, _N 
Stanhope, and Stradbroke ; 1 
one of the members for J} 


te 
Gdadutb. and Lords Dunsany, 
with the Liberal ed with 
—The Duke of 
oarde, 


21 
measure, 
the second r 
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line 6 from the bottom, where Greek is printed 
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SUMMARY. 


THE rejection of the Government Army Bill 
by the House of Lords on Monday night was as 


= r not till the 
on evening © some progress 
that the Conservative flocked in in such 


There was,” says the Times, including pairs, 

an absolute 8 amo 
of one in favour 

exact numbers bei i 


the peers of 
Government, 


being 146 in support of the bill 


ou 
f plz 


— 


1 


1 


tives as Lords Derby, Stanhope, Lytton, 
Devon, and Longford. The vote of Monday 
has not really saved the purchase „but 
it has shown the imperative necessity of a reform 
of the House of Lords. 
course which the Government will 
in face of this defeat will not be an- 


i 


: 
: 


i 
: 


: 
J 


SE EE. 


absolutely nothing by the display. 

The rw nights’ ebeto which preceded the 
debate was able and varied. At the outset 
Lord Northbrook cut away the ground from 
the Duke of Richmond’s amendment by show- 
ing, as Mr. Cardwell had shown, t the 
Government had a plan; which his eo got 
over by describing it as a mass of details. 
Lord Sandhurst, an experienced general, de- 
clared it impossible for a commander to main- 
tain his moral influence over a body of a 


thousand men if they knew that they were 


being dangled about from year to year to be 
sold like a flock of sheep—that they were 
merely waiting for the convenience of such 
a commander until he determined in his 
mind whether they should be sold or not.” 
Earl Russell, who went into opposition in this in- 
stance, did not support p , but wanted a 
complete plan of national defence; while the 
Duke of Cambridge spoke of the Government 
offer to the officers as more liberal than he could 
ever have ex , and said that, although the 
task of ting promotion by selection was 
most delicate mg difficult, he thought it 
might be carried out with the confidence 
of the army and of the country. Lord Derby’s 
speech was full of candid advice and grave 
warnings. The third night’s debate produced a 
masterly and exhaustive reply from the Duke 
of li—the most convincing, said Lord 
Granville, hehad ever listened to—which pointed 
out that the demand put forward in the amend- 
ment, while intentionally evasive on the 
subject of purchase, was an unconstitutional 
infringement of the prerogatives of the Crown. 
It was reserved for the uis of Salisb 
to make the most reckless and vehement 
of the debate. — — not rp 4 lauded the 
urchase system as the means of preservin g 
earmy from ‘‘stagnation tempered byjobbery, 
but scornfully flung aside the bill use it 
came from a Government who wanted to redeem 
the barrenness of a useless session, and he pro- 
voked so mild a leader as Lord Granville to 
condemn the insulting la used towards 
9 3 men dad the other House of Parliament. 
Lords have not merely rejected the Army 
Regulation Bill, but they have declined to pro- 
ceed with it till a complete scheme is laid before 
them. In both Houses they will no doubt re- 
ceive a reply to-morrow night, and we hope it 
will be decisive. 
The Ballot Bill has been under discussion in 


re- 
main to be dealt with. The only chance for 
Bill, if this factious opposition continues, is 
an adjournment of Parliament from the begin- 
ning of next month till November —a course 
which it is believed the Government will pro- 
pose, rather than allow a small number of ob- 
structives to frustrate the decisions of a majority 
of the House of Commons. 

It will be seen that on Monday night, in 


reply to Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone 


THE Army Regulation Bill which met with 


Bench took 
they all recorded their 
udgment in favour of the principle of the mea- 
was, of course, some cross voting, 


for there were men on both sides who very 


t 80. 


such ag obstruction during its i 


importance in the spirit of mere political - 
sanship. Nevertheless, on the whole the peers 
have undoubtedly dealt with the question at 
issue mainly as a question of „and have 
struck both Ministers and the House of Com- 
mons a blow which must lead to serious conse- 
quences. : 


What will those consequences probably be ? 
We confess that we can see but a very little 
way before us through the haze which has been 
created by this event. The main principle at 
issue between the two Houses is whether the 
army, as an engine of defence, shall be the 
vested property of some five or six thousand of 
its officers, or whether it shall, in any practical 
sense, be under the supreme ion of 
the Crown. The Lords have decided that it 
shall remain, for the present at least, the private 
possession ofa wealthy and aristocraticclass. Will 
the country eventually ratify this determina- 
tion? There are two reasons which render it 
improbable. The first of them is that the nature 
of the decision is op to the general sense 
of the community ; the second is that the House 
which has arrived at that decision does not com- 
mand the confidence of the people. Generally 


Hey ol army reo tion does not take a 
hold 


upon the thoughts, far less u 2 
They cannot be persuaded, or, at any 
As N 


lieve in the landing 
our shores. They ues- 
tion of Army orm, inevitable though it 
may be, might have been prudently deferred to 
a somewhat more convenient season. Their 
enthusiasm, consequently, has never been ex- 
cited in favour of the Government Bill. The 
protracted and factious opposition it met with 
in the House of Commons annoyed them, not 
so much on account of the value which 
attached to the measure, as on account of the 
waste of public time which it occasioned. Bat 
the Lords have now taken a which will 
almost certainly convert popular or into 
earnest and resolute determination. ith that 
want of wisdom which they have displayed of 
late, they have elected to do an imprudent act 
in a defiant manner, and to raise, by the attitude 
which they have assumed, that larger mage sg 
question pHa the one they have recently dis- 
posed of—namely, what is to be the future rela- 
tion of the Hereditary House to the Parliamen- 
tary system of the United Kingdom ? 

The first query which will occupy the public 
mind is whether the present Government will 
deem it essential to their honour to resign their 
places. We see no valid reason for their doing 

They still command a large * in the 
House of Commons. yf 8 at thi * 
engaged in pushing ugh a measure for 

i the sete of alias votes at elections, 
which has once more rallied round them by far 


urage or devotion on their part, 
the Ballot Bill should be now abandoned, and 
the country thrown into political confusion, 
simply because the House of Lords, in 
which they have never occupiéd a strong 
position, rejected a measure of no 
immediate moment. A resignation, whether 
followed by a return to office within a 
few days, or by a dissolution of Parliament, 
would not hasten by a si hour that recon- 
struction of the army to which Ministers have 
It would not 
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flinchingly by the Commons and the country, 
in opposition to a class. | 

It is to be borne in mind that, to a very 
extent, the Executive has the power requisite 
for effecting that change in the administration 


of the army, which in this case, it — 2 — 


do under the sanetion of an Act of Parliament. 
It can, undoubtedly, stay for the present the 
practice of purchase, by enforcing the law 
against over regulation prices. It can pursue 
its projects of reconstruction with little regard 
to vested interests. It has made a generous 
offer, which has been rejected, but it has no 
right to defer to an indefinite period the realisa- 
tion of n i — professed 3 
regard as indispensable to an efficient system o 
military defence. It must now assume 
the responsibility which it invited Parlia- 
ment to share with it. We trust it will 
be the resolution of the Cabinet to go on with 
the sanity — until the Lords have * 
0 ni accepting or rejecting it. For 
the | present, army ini ion is Sf far less 
importance than the solution of the higher con- 
stitutional = which a majority of the 
peers have thought fit to raise. For the sake 
of the country, for the sake of the maintenance 
of our Parliamentary institutions, as well as 
for the sake of the reputation of the Ministers, 
who may be ed, with all their short- 
comings, as the elect of the constituencies, we 
hope there will be no swerving from the position 
which Ministers hold, and no sacrifice of the 
national welfare to those punctilios which 
sometimes command too much deference from 
public men. 


THE PAPACY UNDER NEW 
CONDITIONS. 


WHETHER or not the alleged letter M. Thiers 
to Pius IX. was a forgery, it seems now to be 
certain that the temporal authority of the * 
is gone all recovery. To the last the 
Vatican clung to the hope that France would 
somehow or other intervene to restore, if not 
the States of the Church, at least the city of 
Rome, to the Supreme Pontiff. But the Count 
de Chambord, of whose zeal the greatest expec- 
tations had been formed, is again a forgotten 
exile at Frohsdorf, and the recent elections 
have effectually put a restraint upon the per- 
sonal wishes of the Chief of the Executive. 
Following close 7 the actual removal of the 
Italian capital to e, there has been a genuine 
correspondence between the French Mini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs and the Government 
of Italy, in which M. Jules Favre calls 
attention to the works of defence being 
carried at Civita Vecchia, and at the 
same time declares that France has no inten- 
tion to interfere in the question of the Temporal 
Power, her only desire thine to see the personal 
i supe od od Uy the secured. This obj — 

in uarantees given 

1 which are so lib — 
that it is an undoubted fact that His Holiness 

Id enjoy less freedom of action in any other 
country to which he might betake himself than 
is offered him in Rome by the Ministers of 
Victor Emmanuel. The Pope, finally deserted 
by the Eldest Son of the Church, may well give 


way to despondenc 
The Supreme 


Pontiff has even less reason to 
2 assistance from the Emperor of Germany 

his allies than from the Government of France. 
To say nothing of the bitter feeling that exists 
between Prince Bismark and the Ultramontane 


the promulga gma of Infallibility. 
Nor is this attitude of the Imperial Government 
alt a passive one in relation to the 

tual or temporal claims of the Vatican. 
would fain hold aloof from the ecclesiastical 


ow going on in Germany, and leave 
baiel developencat. But the preten- 
i endorsed by the recent Council at Rome 


4 
8 
= 
4 
2 


2 


: 


of deprivations and of pains and 
against recusants, are semi officially 


i 


German 


ee that, 


4 
* 


i 
EF 


are now endeavouring to carry out | 


is entirely the 


defence.” The position thus taken up by the 
Imperial Government of Berlin cannot fail to 


have a powerful effect upon a le so 
strongly 9 by civil * oh the 


Germans. It will strengthen the hands of 
the King of Bavaria in his trying struggle with 
Catholic laky in ditrererdies = the 
atholic in di e spiritual 
terrors of their Church. All that N 
and Dupanloup, Heféle and Darboy, predicted 
iu the council-chamber at Rome is now coming 
to pass. The Catholic rr of Europe 
are compelled, in self-defence, to place them- 
selves in antagonism to the Court of Rome; and 
while the temporal power of the Vatican was in 
Imminent „the Pope and his advisers, in 
their infatuation, made enemies of the Govern- 
ments which could have come to their aid. Not 
only is the Roman Pontiff no longer a Prince, 
but the concordats concocted with so much 
skill for entangling the various Catholic Go- 
vernments, are virtually null and void. 
Whether a venerable Church, which has relied 
so much upon the arm of flesh and external 
authority, will ever regain her ascendancy now 
that she is no longer hampered by temporal 
authority, is a question of profound interest. 
The spiritual influence of the Holy See is far too 
strongly established over the minds of the mass 
of the * — in Europe to be easily under- 
mined. Its wonderful and complete organisa- 
tion is little impai by the fiercest of 
controversies, or the downfall of the secular 


power of the 5 Popular ignorance and 
superstition are rofound to allow the 
supposition that its claims will be readily re- 


pudiated. But its deadliest foe is the spirit of 
inquiry which its recent decrees have provoked. 
The Papacy has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by the ferment it has created in Bavaria, 
the most priest-ridden of Euro States ; and 
it is clear that Pius IX. by his futile overtures 
to Dr. Döllinger, sees too late the perils into 
which he has driven the Roman Catholic 
Church, of which he is the head. 

It may be that a new reformation is impend- 
ing in Germany, and that in due time a Church, 
free from the worst vices of Romanism and 
from State control, will spring up in Italy. 
Freedom of conscience is recognised in every 
— * State, and thanks to the absurd and 
hostile pretensions of the Vatican, no Govern- 
ment is willing to violate it. The civil ruler 
will be less disposed than heretofore to hand 
over public education to ecclesiastics, and on 
grounds of State policy, to meddle wish reli- 
gious questions. e downfall of the Pope’s 
secular sovereignty would hardly have brought 
about such a charge without the supernatural 
claims which he has simultaneously put 
forward. Christianity will thus have a 
chance throughout Europe which it has never 


before enjoyed, of cm, way by its own 
intrinsic merits; and that form of 1 which is 
most in harmony with the ing intelligen 

and free inquiry of the 


growing ce 
will eventually pre- 
a matter of unfeigned con 


In the interests of religion it is, however, 
external prop after an 


tulation that one 

er of the Roman 

Catholic faith has fallen away, and that its ad- 

herents will no longer be able to rely alone upon 

ncies which have been the unceasing cause 

of strife and bloodshed, to the t scandal of re- 

ligion. Under these new conditions of existence, 

tramontanism, whatever Archbishop Man- 

ning may believe, has but a poor chance of 
extending its baleful influence in Europe. 


PERSECUTION IN THE BALTIC 
PROVINCES. 


A DEPUTATION, representing the chief Pro- 
testant nations of i om, has followed 
the Czar of Russia to a remote town in Ger- 
many, in order to plead with him in the sacred 
name of religious hi The event is rendered 
doubly interesting from the fact that several of 
the most influential members of the deputation 
have crossed the Atlantic that they might take 

in this praiseworthy attempt to induce the 
peror to adopt an enlightened policy of re- 
ligious toleration. They, and their co es, 
have made a purely moral protest against 
oppression. They have solicited no diplomatic 
interference on behalf of their mission; and 
their petitions, moreover, were expressed in 


which could neither wo 
„nor irritate the susceptibilities of 


shafen, the 
with the result of the interview they have had 
with Prince Gortschakoff. Men who undertake 
. | humane mission in a conciliatory and generous 
spirit are not likely to fail. They produce an 
impression which is real and lasting, because it 


tation were well satisfied 


result of moral causes. A great 
potentate naturally meets menace by menace, 


force by force; but, when he is a by 
earnest and disinterested philanthropists, who 
abstain from all es and are 
content to leave the righteousness of their aim 
to assert its legitimate influence, even if he were 
a Sovereign possessing a character far less 
amiable-and sagacious that of the Em 
Alexander, he could hardly help 58 ing to that 
„Thought which, as Thomas Carlyle us, 
is stronger than artillery parks, and writes 
and unwrites Acts of Par ent; removes 
mountains; models the world like soft clay.” 
At present we know nothing of the details of 
interview; but the fact that Prince Gortschakoff 
was authorised, in the name of the Ozar, to return 
a sympathetic answer to the memorials which 
were presented to him from England and the 
United States, from Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian kingdoms, is a 
happy a for the future of the cause of 
gious om in the Russian Empire. 

The time had indeed come when it was 
necessary to make an energetic effort to vindi- 
cate that ou cause in the Baltic provinces. 
The persecutions which led to the colonisation 
of New England, which drove the Huguenots of 
France into hiding or exile, which, in man 
countries, made the Jews outcasts and pariahs, 
flourish at this hour in the Germano-Russian 
8 of Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. 

e Orthodox Church is mainly a for 
the propaganda which has resulted in the 
forcible ‘‘ conversion of 140,000 Lutherans to 
an alien creed and ritual. But it would be folly 
to ignore the political side of this great prosely- 
tising movement. Levelling politicians, as well 
as ambitious prelates, aim to secure the absolute 
ascendancy of Holy Russia by destroying all 
schism, by * out German Lutheranism 
and ev bol and sign of the pure faith. 
Althoug rmans have, by sheer force of 
ability, found their way to the highest places in 
the empire, yet the Teutonic race is, strange te 
say, both hated and despised by the fanatical 

witch for their 


who claim the 
er. In the Baltic provinces they have un- 
fortunately been able to give full to their 
mischievous designs. They have for their 
agents and allies ecclesiastics as cruel as Torque- 
mada, as casuistical and remorseless as Laud. 
They have combined with the terrors of a - 
nary penal code an amountof fraudand 
for which it would be hard to find a parallel. 
To procure converts was the sole aim of all their 
schemes. To eon ee Se eee ee 
and falsehood; to lay every species of trap 
which human cunning could invent ; to enchain 
the souls of their victims at whatever cost of 
suffering to the individual conscience—these 
were the methods, vulgar and refined, by which 
the emissaries of the Orthodox Church en- 
deavoured to extort from the Lutherans out- 
ward conformity to a faith in which they did 
not believe, and to rites which they held in ab- 
horrence. * 

We are conscious that our general description 
of these tions would appear to be more 
applicable to a past or to countries remote 
from the civilised world; but the facts are as 
strong as the statements we have made. We 
will bring forward as an example certain well- 
neon 2 — So lace in = 
well-known and prosperous town of Riga. | 
object being to turn a Protestant population 
into Greek Christians, the Governor, a just and 
enlightened man, was su by a Russian 

istingui himself by his 


%FFͤ CC V 
persecutions in Po! 
ents employed by the conspirators was a man 
9 had been a Moravian Evangelist, and whose 
pular manners and specious eloquence ren- 
fered — Lr kind of 1 Me 
was 1 or the p . A om 
the. poe with 80 2 he at- 
a 


large and overflow — 


r 
e in is c ion to sign a 

which he said was an application fora 

building. The petition was written in 
Russian lan , which the pe ar ge 
Letts, were unable to read; and ore, as 
Oy were ignorant of the real character of the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing” who officiated as their. 
pastor, they accepted his version of the contents 
as the true one, and willingly affixed their 
ignatures to it. The result was soon seen. In 


to admit them into 
of the slightest —＋ 
of i use. Jing 
trap they were compe to yield 
the pains and of the la 


; 81 
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just as disreputable 100,000 
— of two years, n 
co 


2 


5 
; 
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nfirming ointment. ? 
About seven years ago, Count Bobrinski, 

command of the t Ozar, made a tour 

inquiry in Liyonia. His report, which did 
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finite justice to his sense of justice and humanity, 
conclusively established the fact that the whole 
population was Lutheran at heart. The Russian 
clergymen admitted to him that the majority of 
their parishioners desired to return to Luthe- 
ranism. ‘‘ Everywhere,” he says, ‘‘the pea- 
sants implored, with tears, that I would present 
to your Majesty their request that they, or at 
least their children, might be permitted to con- 
fess the Lutheran faith.” Yet it was his duty, 
as an officer of the Government, to tell them 
that the existing laws concerning orthodoxy 
could not be changed; that they must remain 
in the Greek Church; and that the children of 
mixed marriages must continue to be baptized 
by the Greek priest. The conclusion to which 
he arrived was that not one in ten of the so- 
called converts had been really converted to the 
religion of their persecutors, and that, in fact, 
the great majority of them continued to adhere, 
as far as they could, to the observances of the 
Church from whose bosom they had been torn. 
His report closes with these striking words: 
„ Your Majesty! it has been painful to me, as 
a member of the Orthodox Church, as well as 
a Russian, to witness with my own eyes the 
abasement of the Russian Orthodoxy, by the 
open revelation of this official fraud. Not the 
sincere words of these unhappy families, who 
address your Majesty with the humble but 
fervent prayer to accord to them the right to 


' confess the religion which is according to the 


conviction of their conscience—not these sincere 
expressions of their feelings, have made upon 
me such a pajnful impression, as the fact that 
the violence exercised against conscience, and the 
oficial fraud known to everybody, should be in- 
diasolubly chained to the idea of Russia and 
Ort iodor y. 


The rights of the Lutherans to freedom of 
worship were secured by the charter of the Duchy 
of Livonia, which was confirmed by Peter the 
Great. Those rights were renewed by the Treaty 
of Nystadt, which expressly declared that the 
Evangelical religion, with churches and schools, 
and everything belonging to it, shall be left and 
kept on the same footing as it has been under 
the late Swedish Government.“ The only con- 
dition made was that the Greek religion should 
be —* free and unfettered. We see what 
has been the fate of parchment charters and 
treaties: the Greek Church, instead of being 
content with the religious equality which was 
its right, has trampled upon the weaker com- 
munion, and arrogated to itself supreme control 
over the consciences of men. We sincerely hope 
that the Ozar will no longer tolerate this mon- 
strous ecclesiastical tyranny, the existence of 


which is as much a source of weakness to the 


State as it is an offence to God and man. | 


Rp ~eee 


DETACHED NOTES. 


Ir a bill which has been br@ught in should pass 
this session, the Poor Law Board will, in its 
present form, cease to exist. It will be super- 
seded by a Local Government Board,” which, 
whilst embracing the functions of the Poor Law 
Board, will include the duties of a Local Govern- 
ment Act Office, and of the Privy Council, so far as 
the latter relate to vaccination and to public health. 
The Board will also have in charge the registration 
of births and deaths, the registration of disease, 
drainage and sanitary improvements, baths and 
wash-houses, town improvements, artisans’ and 
labourers’ dwellings, and local taxation. 


1 
1 


| 


The new | least. 
Board is to consist of the President of the Privy 


moved by its repeal. These two bills are Mr. 
Bruce's sole trophies during the present session. 


The \summary rejection by the Lords of the 
Army Regulation Bill after its acceptance by the 
Commons by a final majority of 58, invests with 
special interest some statistics published the other 
day by that indefatigable military reformer, Mr. 
Trevelyan, The hon. member for the Border burghs 
shows in detail that each man in the British army 
costs annually 20/. to command. The aggregate sums 
paid to, or expended for, the benefit of the officers of 
our army, amounted in 1858 to 2,550,000/. The non- 
commissioned officers and rank and file appearing 
on the estimates of that year number 123,726, each 


‘of whom must therefore have cost 20/. 13s. 4d. to 


command, The past twelve years, says Mr. Tre- 
velyan, have not mended matters. This almost in- 
credible fact speaks for itself. It would seem that 
our army, as well as our State Church, exists mainly 
for the benefit of its officers. Offered some nine 
millions at least for their vested interests, they 
scorn the proposal, and throughout the debate in 
the Commons were actually asking better terms 


Smallpox is not a cheerful subject, though it is 
one which must interest every one, and we shall 
all cordially rejoice that this virulent epidemic is 
extinguished, if such be our good fortune. In the 
metropolis for the last three weeks the deaths have 
been respectively 235, 164, 133, and there are mani- 
fest signs of a further decrease. But smallpox is 
making the round of our large towns, being espe- 
cially fatal in Sunderland—the deaths from this 
disease in that town being, as compared with the 
metropolis, in the proportion of 28 to2 per 1,600 of 
the population. In Newcastle and Southampton 
smallpox has also been very rife. At the present 
moment London is relatively healthy—the deaths 
for last week being 200 below the average. The 
comparative rate of mortality per 1,000, in the fol- 
lowing large cities, is thus indicated by the Regis- 
trar-General :—London, 20; Birmingham, 23 ; 
Bradford, 21; Manchester, 27; Sunderland, 48; 
Glasgow, 28; Dublin, 17; Paris, 23; Brussels, 28 ; 
Berlin, 40; New York, 27; Bombay, 20; Madras, 
33. It will thus be seen that London is amongst 
the healthiest of great cities. Last Saturday was 
(up to that date) the hottest day we have had this 
year, being 80°6 in the shade, and in the sun the 
highest registered temperature was marked 1455. 


* 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
No. 3. EXCELSIOR. 

The word Longfellow has made popular fitly ex- 
presses the progress of the Americans. Higher 
and yet higher is their motto in climbing the scale 
of nations. The increase in the population is some- 
thing marvellous, and would have been more so but 
for the depressing influence of the civil war. The 


following census returns, showing the number 


of inhabitants at four decennial periods, tell their 
own tale :— 


In 1849 ; ° ; 0 : . 17,039,453 
In 1850 . a . 23, 191, 876 
In 1860 8 0 , . al, 

In 1870 . . 38,342,683 


At a similar rate of progression the census of 1900 
will show a population of one hundred millions at 


The following statistics, showing the advance 


Council, the Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of | made by the principal cities during the past ten 
the Exchequer, and a secretary, who, like the Pre- | years, is also interesting 


sident, will sit in Parliament ; Mr. Stansfeld, we | ion 
presume, being for the present its representative in Mos Yak. = ae. 
Parliament. The organisation of this new depart- Philadelphia 


of measures of sanitary legislation. 
is said to meet with general concurrence on both 
sides of the House. 


Two other measures, which are making what 


progress they can at the fag end of the sittings of 
| One of | 
these proposes to prohibit, exeept under very ex- | 


the Commons, deserve prominent notice. 
ceptional circumstances, the granting of new 
liquor licences pending the decision of Parliament 
on the general question next session.” Alas! 
who can say what next session will produce? The 


second bill does away with the vexatious action of 
informers in respect to the Lord’s Day Act of 


Charles II., by leaving police officials to take the 
initiative in prosecutions for any violation of this 
disused statute. The act has the merit of con- 
taining the only legal recognition of Sunday as a 
day of rest from secular toil, which would be re- 


| 


in 1860. percent 
928, 341 688 15 
674,022 565,629 20 
n , . 399,600 276,661 50 
St. Louis . 310,864 160,778 94 
Chicago i . 298,983 109, 269 174 
Baltimore . 267,354 212,418 26 
Boston . + ae 177,840 41 
Cincinnati . 216,239 161,044 34 
New Orleans 191,322 168,675 13 
San Francisco 149, 482 56, 802 165 
Buffalo 3 81,129 45 
Washington . 199,204 61,122 80 
Newark „ 105,078 71,941 40 
Louisville 100,754 68,233 48 
Cleveland 92,846 43,417 115 | 
Pittsbu 86,235 49,217 67 
Jersey City 81,744 29,226 180 
etroit 79,580 45,619 74 
Milwaukee 79, 499 55,345 80 
Albany 69,422 62,369 11 
Providence 68,906 50,666 36 
Rochester 62,385 48,204 30 
Alleghany City 53,181 28,702 85 
Richmond 51,087 37,910 35 
New Haven . 50,840 | 39,267 29 
Charlestown . 48,956 40, 22 
Troy. 46,471 39, 18 
use 43,051 28,119 53 
. Worcester 41,105 24,960 64 


| they can lay hold of. The 


race and a 
the United States must become the mightiest em- 
pire the world has ever seen. As William Cullen 
Bryant has written N 4 | 


— 


Joux 19, 1871. 
in 1870. in ’ 
| Lowell „ „ 40,928 | 30.877 00 13 
Memphis 4680, 226 22,628 80 
Cambrid . . 39,634 5 26,060 hr 52 
Hartford 37,180 29,152 27 
Indianapolis 36,565 18,611 96 
Scranton 35,093 9,223 280 
Reading 33,932 24,164 48 
Columbus 33,745 18,554 82 
N 33,582 ere 71 
yton 32,579 , 62 
Kansas City 32,260 4,448 633 
Mobile 232,084 29,258 ny 
Portland . . 31,314 16,341 19 
Wilmington. . 30.841 21,958 45 


It cannot but make the heart of an Englishinan ishins | 
exult as he views the expansion of the J 1 Faxen 
. Unless divisions should arise, 


Who shall place 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb the swiftness in the forward race? 
Far, like the comet's way through infinite space 


Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
: we ma Bo 


Into the depth of ages trace 
Afar, the brightening oy tes flight; 3 


Till the receding rays are to human sight, 

France is always divided in its allegiance to forms 
of government; Austria is a mixture of races and 
languages; Germany is—Germany ; Great Britain 
cannot increase her size in Eufope: the United 
States alone contain within the radius of their home 
Government an unlimited field for expansion and 
development. England has, however, her own 
colonies, and an Australian Empire will one day, 
perhaps, vie in industry and arts with the great 
Republic of the Western World. 

The end of the European War is bringing over 
a large influx of emigrants to the United States. 
The Gerinans seem especially fond of escaping from 
Bismarck's clutches to a land where they no longer 
dread his mandates. They are among the best 
United States citizens, sober, well-behaved, steady · 
going people, who bring up their children to speak 
English and love the Union. The Irish-born 
Citizens are rather more troublesome, but their 
their sympathy for the ould counthry to attend- 
ance at Irish balls. Fenianism would be as dead as 
ditch-water if it were not used by politicians for 
their own purposes. Men will talk for the hour 
about ‘‘liberating Ireland,” and then quietly laugh 
in their sleeve at their own ‘‘ bunkum.” } 

A great impetus to emigration will be given when 
the revenue duties are reduced. At present every- 
thing seems to be taxed, although the duties are 
much lighter than they were. The lament that 
prices are so high, compared with what they were 
„before the war,” is universal, Here we may. 
remark that intelligent Americans seem all agreed 
in considering that the one great want of the Re- 
public is a financier, capable of adjusting the 
revenue of the country on a sound basis: The Mr. 
Gladstone of America has not yet been found. 

Railways are being constructed in all parts of 
the Union, and along the great Pacific lines in 
partieular, a great field for emigration, is opening. 
The Government has an easy way of assisting. rail 
ways enterprise by land grants which are. after 
wards allotted and sold to settlers. By this means 
long lines of railroad are made, which otherwise 
could never be constructed, while at the same time, 
new territory is quickly settled. 

The question of free trade will, ere long, be ripe 
for discussion; and in spite of the self-interest .of 
rich manufacturers who move heaven and earth 
to maintain their monopolies, protection is ulti- 
mately doomed. If some of the friends of ‘fred 
trade in England would ‘send out one or two con- 
petent lecturers to agitate the question, great goo 
would be done. A man like our friend Mr. ohn 
Noble, author of Fiscal Reform,” who is a ready 
speaker and most able statistician, would be able 
to render immense service at this time. 518 

The progress of America is nowhere more 
rent than in the perfection of her machi 
labour-saving. Wages being high, employers aré 


* 


compelled to adopt all the mechanical appliances 
displayed in the factories and workshops are 
wonderful. The Americans turn everything to 
of some verses we read years ago: ga 


He was covered b en with: bees ! 


Juty 19, 1871. THE NONCONFORMIST. 7¹⁵ 
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And perched upon his nose ; The members of the Cabinet, consisting of the Secre- | The Duc de Chartres, who served in the Army 
They odlonised his peaked eas 1 | tary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary | of the Loire under the name of Captain Robert Le- 
And swarmed upon his clothes ; of W of the N of the | fort, has demanded of the Minister of War to be 
They explored his ewelling nostrils, ar, Soctetary avy, Secretary of the | «. crporated with the Army of Africs. 
ved deep into his ears : Interior, Attorney-General, and Postmaster-General | General Aurelles des Paladines has been ited 
92 1 receive 8,000 dollars each. The Chief Justice of | Commander-in-Chief of the 14th Military Division 
Did he yell like a hyena | the Supreme wee has 6, 500 dollars. 1 1 1 n 
eacoon! . ‘appear exceedingly small to Europeans it o rigorous execution of the law on the subj 

Was he scar’t, and did he “cut an’ run,” would seem as if the holderg of office must require the arrears of rent by ill, it is reported, 
Or did the critter swoon ? e Aer n „ ee hei as cause numerous Radical votes to be given. The 
Nary one—he wasn't scar t a mite, private fortunes in order to maintain their positions | number of arrests made continues large. At 

e never swoons nor hollers ; with dignity. arrested 


But he put em in a nail keg tight, 
And sold em for two dollars. 

The accumulation of dollars is the absorb- 
ing passion of Americans. All the shrewd- 
ness of the shrewdest nation\in the world, 
is devoted to this end, and if it were not 
that as a rule the Yankees spend their money 
as freely as they acquire it, the results of the 
worship devoted to the almighty dollar would be 
awful to contemplate. Happily, the Americans Aa 
a nation, do not desire money for the mere love of 
it. They love the dollar for what they dan do with 
it, and whether this be philanthropy or display, 
either is far better than the sordid selfishness of 
the miser. \ 

How wonderful have been theresults of thelabours 
of the intrepid Englishmen who first settled on the 
Western Continent? Little thought they that in 
two-hundred sixty years their successors would 
be a nation of ferty millions. The following list 
shows the dates when the different States were 
settled previous to the Declaration of Independence, 
and the dates at which other States have been 
admitted into the Union: 8 

1607 — Virginia settled by the English. 

1614—Now York settled by the Dutch. 

1620—Massachusetts settled by the Puritans. 

1624—New Jersey settled by the Dutch. 
1627—Delaware settled by Swedes and Finns. 

1685 — Maryland settled by the Irish Catholics. 

1636—Connecticut settled by the Puritans. 

1639 —Rhode Island settled 4 Williams. 

1670 —North Carolina settled by the English. 

167 — 8 u h Carolu a ettled by the Hugu mots. 

1682—P lvania settled by William Penn. 

1742 Georgia settled by General Oglethorpe. 

1791— Vermont admitted into the Union. 

1792—Kentucky admitted into the Union. 

1796—Tennessee admitted into the Union. 

1802 Ohio admitted into the Union. 

1811—Lonisiana admitted into the Union. 

1816—Indiana admitted into the Union. 

1817—Missi-sippi admitted into the Union. 

1818 —Tllinois admitted into the Union. 

1819—Alabama admitted into the Union. 

1820— Maire admitted into the Union. 

1821—Missouri admitted into the Union. 

183)-—Michigan admitted into the Union. 

1336 Arkansas admitted into the Union. 

1845—Florida admitted into the Union. 

1846 —Texas admitted into the Union. 

1847—Iowa admitted into the Union. 

1848— Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 

1830 —California admitted into the Union. 
1859—Oregon admitted into the Union. 
1859—Minnesota admitted into the Union. 
1859—Kansas admitted into the Union. 

1862— West Virginia admitted into the Union. 

1864—Nevada admitted into the Union. 

1866—Nebraska admitted into the Union. 

The following ‘‘ territories” have been constituted, 
preparatory to admission to the family of States, 

viz., Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, 

Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and 

Wyoming. A “Lincoln” State, to be named in 
honour of Honest Abe, is talked of, and will one 
day be un fait accompli. The District of Columbia, 

containing Washington and the seat of Government, 

is something like Berwick-on-Tweed was in the 

Border ware—a neutral ground,” belonging to no 
State and under the direct control of Congress. 

The papers publish some elaborate statistics of 
immigration during the last fifty-one years, which 
are too lengthy to be transferred to your columns. 
They show that those wholly or mainly of English 
speech have been 4,104,553 (1,406,030 being from 
Ireland); Germanic or Scandinavian, 2,643,069 ; 
French and other Latin nations, 877,899; 
Asiatic (chiefly Chinese), 109,169; making a total 
of 7,448,925 souls since 1820. When it is remem- 
bered that this vast number of persons have, as 
a rule, married and brought up families, the present 
population of the States will be seen to consist very 
largely of emigrants and their children. 

The returns referring to the National Debt exhibit 
the wonderful recuperative power of the country. 
A reduction of about forty million pounds sterling in 
twenty-one months is positively astounding, and 
shows that the time is not very far distant when 
the whole debt will be extinguished. It must be 
remembered that this stupendous reduction has been 


effected notwithstanding that the States are paying | 


* 


1 


the Left party, who came to address hi 


The amounts paid to Ministers at Foreign Courts 
are small compared with our more liberal allow- 
ances. The Ministers in Paris and London are the 
best paid, receiving 17,000 dollars each. The 
Ministers in Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Madrid, Florence, Mexico, Pekin, and Rio de 
Janeiro have 12,000 dollars, and the Ministers in 
Santiago and Lima 10,000 dollars each. The 
smaller diplomatic agents in Brussels, Boliva, Costa 
Rica, Copenhagen, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honolulu, 
Honduras, Japan, Holland, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Portugal, San Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Columbia, Hayti, Venezuela, have all 
7,500 dollars. For some reason unexplained the 
agent at Montevideo has 11,000 dollars. The 
agent in the Negro Republic of Liberia is paid the 
lowest sum of any, viz., 4,000 dollars. 

Taking a comprehensive view of the United 
States and their resources, everybody must admit 
that their best and noblest motto is Excelsior.” 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. | : 

M. Thiers received a deputation of Deputies of 
im on the 
continuance of the arrests and the prolongation of 
the state of siege. M. Thiers informed the 
Deputies that the individuals who were now arrested 
were ns e with grave offenees ; and, as 

ed the state of siege, that would shortly be 
raised, The question of the return of the Assembly. 
to Paris was raised, but as that return could 
not be made until after the recess of the Assembly 
—that is, in October or November—it is probab 
that all attempts to raise the question officially will 
be ed until after the more urgent matters 
are settled, \and, perhaps, until the eve of the pro- 


ma 

A 3 been held at Versailles by the 
newly-arrived \deputies, and, in the course of the 
discussion, M. Naquet maintained that the elections 
of the 2nd of July signified the will of the coun 
that the Assembly should be dissolved. 
Wolowski replied’ that, on the contrary, the sig- 
nificance of the recent elections was in favour of 
maintaining the status quo, and of allowing the 
Assembly to continue its labours until - 
territory is freed from German occupation. Then 
only should the 8 Chamber be aol ved, and 
give 12 5 to a =e Assembly. . — — 7 
rity of the meeting to support views o 
M. Wolowski. 

The objections and ints which the project 
of M. Pouyer-Quertier relative to the pro im- 
port duties on raw material has drawn forth from 
all sides seems to have convinced not on y the com- 
mittee on the Budget, but also the majority of the 
National Assembly and M. Thiers, of the unfavour- 
able influence which its adoption and application 
would exercise upon commerce. The Budget Com- 
mittee is very undecided upon this question. If it 
— the duty on raw material it will be with 
great un and only because it 88 
equal disad van in an income -tax or a tax upon 
personal property, the only soufces of revenue 
which have hitherto been 4 as a substitute 
for the duty in question. e most 
accepted view among the best-informed 
that the proposed duty will be rej 
Assembly. 

The t of the first half-milliard is not yet 
3 9 ta: consequence of the technical difficul- 


ties involved in the indorsement of the treaty not 
The Prussians will evacuate 


having been 
the 


a much higher rate of interest than the English | the 


Government. 

The curious in such matters may be glad to know 
the cost of governing the United States. The Pre- 
sident receives 25,000 dollars a year. The Vice-Presi- 
dent, who is also Speaker of the Senate, 8,000 dollars. 
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Montrouge 200 persons have been a 

The Versailles correspondent of the Daily News 
says he has the best authority for stating that M. 
Thiers was never better in his life. On Saturday 
he gave no fewer than ninety-five audiences, enter- 
tained twenty-four guests at dinner, and afterwards 
had an evening reception. : 8 

The papers of Monday express their satisfaction 
for the marks of — in favour of France re- 
cently contained in the columns of the 3 
ne pers. The Journal des Debata, in a leading 
article on the subject, says :—‘‘ We must, however, 
comprehend that the extravagant ambition of the 

and the self-conceited incapacity 
<n Tee ane en eee De Bie ene of the 
military misfortunes which opened e foreigner 
the road to Paris, and that our personal and national 
e 

an „ have r som 

a our — We must now take into considera- 
tion those wise suggestions in order to get rid of 
our imperfections, and to recover one day what we 
have lost during that foolish war.“ 

The heat in Paris is becoming intense, There 
have been many cases of sunstroke. The theatres, 
i other public Anda ts 8 
owed to remain open until midnight, as ; 

On Friday there was an explosion in the fire- 


works ishment of Vincennes, situated in the 
Polygon. Three artill were killed, three 
seriously wounded, and twenty-five tly 
wounded, One civilian, moreover, was and 
three others wounded, as well as two women. 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
A census of the Euro and British-born sub- 


jects in India is to be taken. 

The Government arsenal at Rio dé Janeiro has 
been burned down, and its content#consumed. The 
loss is estimated at 300,000/. 

It is stated that the prospects of the harvest in 
Austria are not — and in Hungary they 
"Phe — f Russia, in a v entary 

e Emperor o complim ’ 
to the Crown Prince of Base , has con- 
ferred upon His Royal Highness the of Field- 
Marshal in the Russian army, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
has had the honour of coun ing you as one of its 
own for the last nineteen years.’ 

We learn from a h in the new aumber of 
Nature that the heat which we recently wanted 80 
badly in this part of Europe is gone to Iceland. It 
seems that the temperature of June was twelve de- 

above the 8 of the last four years. The 
t in the valleys is described as insupportable. 

THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE BAVARIAN TROOPS 
into Munich took place on Sunday. The weather 
was and the popular enthusiasm is said to have 
been indescribable. The Prince Imperial of Ger- 
many was present. 

ann News.—Yakoob Khan entered Cabul 
on the night of July 5th.’ He came before his 
father, the Ameer, alone, bearing a copy of the 
Koran. Nothing important occurred at the first 

New GERMANY W 3 it 
would , is to a 80 ew Germany, 
The 4x 2.9 ion of the State is almost 

the American element in other 
parts before the steady Teutonic im- 
migration. In Chicago, ust over the border, the 
the forty members of the 

City Council, but are complaining of inadequate re- 

presentation. —Athenaum. | 

THE BULGARIANS AND THE GREEK PATRIARCH. 
—By the last accounts from Constan the 

-standing dispute between the and 
Ne a ee rot the ister ann the consequent 
the resi on of the o conseq 
8 the no) bee ie the > 
siastical affairs of ia from the influence 
is is the object which the 


i leaders have for some years been striving 
10 Hein in onder to enable them to give the pooter 
— truly national education in the public 


deavouring 2 
iyi 
visions of 2 Treaty 
nion Government, 
Prince 


of Washington i- 
went after their rebuff in New 


is given of the cause of 
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member wh) represents Nice in the French 

Assembly recently stated, however, that some of 

the inhabitants were discontented with French rule ; 

and it is thought that the present disorders may 
be due te that discontent. 

Important 1 TruE.—The New York papers 
publish intelligence from Jamaica, according to 
which the Government is advised that the negro 
squatters intend to attack the Judges at Morant 
Bay if the decision in the pending case is against 
them: According to the same papers, it is r 
that an insurrection was to begin there on the 19th 
inst., and the Government was making preparations 
to meet the emergency. The constabulary had 
received arms and ammunition, the troops had been 


ordered to be in readiness, and the Governor was 


1 


determined to teach them a terrible lesson if they 


rose. [We greatly doubt the truth of this story. | 
TFRRIBLE ACCIDENT NEAR ATHENS.—A horrible 
accident happened to one of the Hellenic Steam 


Let us 


1 
1 
1 
' 
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prayer, and thanksgiving. A circular addressed to 
the members of the Reformed Church at Marseilles 
by Pasteur Henri Monod, President of the Presby- 
terial Council, calls on them to unite with their 
Parisian brethren in the observance of the day, 
and says: During nearly a year they have suffered 
more than we, and Faithful to their duty, they have 
by their patriotism and by their faith carried high 
and firm the flag of French Protestantism. Shall 
we not respond to tlfeir appeal? These brothers 
are pierced to the heart at the sight of the frightful 
moral evil which the crisis from which we have 
scarcely emerged reveals. To each his part of the 
re: Let us humiliate ourselves! Who 
ill regenerate France? Who will give back to us 
Protestants the heroic faith and the holiness of our 
fathers? God alone, by the power of His Spirit. 
pray to Him with earnestness! Who has 
2 that we should not be entirely consumed ? 
t is the Eternal. To Him be our thanks. United 


Navigation Company's steamers, about eighty miles | to all our brothers of France, let us reserve then 


from Athens, on Monday week. 

six o clock in the 

Poros, * 

one of the sailors 

magazine, which is in the first-class and by 

some means the whole of the er (about 70Ibs. ) 
oded, blowing up all the after part of the ship, 

‘and drowning, it is said, upwards of } 

7 co The news caused t consternation and 

ex ent in Athens, relatives and friends of 

many people being on board the steamer—a fine 


HE Two BisMaRKs.—The Osterburger Kreisblatt 
publishes the following: — At the annual festival 
of the Osterburg — a worthy citizen, Otto 
Bismark by name, a master shoemaker, was elected 
King of the Marksmen. ‘The accidental coinci- 
dence between his name and that of the 
King of Diplomatists no doubt occasioned the 
despatch of the following tel : Otto Bismark 
of Osterburg, King of the 


‘namesake.’ Great was the delight of the good 
arrived ;—‘I return my hearty thanks to my dis- 
tinguished namesake, Herr Otto Bismark of Oster- 
burg, for his friendly compatriot salutation.’” - 
Tux ALLEGED Massacre AT BazkILLEs.—(icneral 
Von der Tann has published an important document 
relative to this deplorable incident of the late war. 
It vun asvcerted at the time that out of 2,000 in- 
hebitents of Bazeilles barely 300 survived, and 
these alleged that the Bavarians thrust back entire 
families into the flames, and shot down women who 
attem to eacape from the conflagration. General 
Von der Tann has obtained from the French autho- 
rities, more particularly from M. Bellomet, the 
Maire of Bazeilles, a full and complete report, in 
which all the inhabitants who perished in the com- 
bats of the 3let August and Ist September are 
by name. A ing to this French 
official re the total number of killed, wounded, 
and missing among the population of Bazeilles 
amounts to thirty-nine persons,” of whom three 
were women and three were.children. Gener 
Von der heap poate Set me rn e the 
village was destroyed duri e two days’ fighting. 
MARRIED BY Auction In IxDIA.— The Grambarta 
Prakashika relates a curious case of marriage. A 
Brahmin residing in a village lying close to Burdwan, 
unable to find a proper match for his daughter, or 
too indolent to find out a bridegroom himself, 
determined to sell his daughter by auction. A day 
was fixed, and several suitors came in at once. 
After a hot bidding for some hours, two of the 
. Brahmins found that they could bid no higher; 
and the father of the bride thought he had gained 
enough by the marriage, and fixed upon one of the 
Brahmins as his would-be son-in-law. The day of 
marriage came, however, when lo! the two 
Brahmins were found at loggerheads with each 
other, each struggling to have the girl to himself. 
The father was — to the occasion, and his inge- 
nuity was immediately displayed in the proposal 
for another bidding. The contest now became 
excessively hot, when the richer of the two of course 
a and the whole bargain was concluded by 
is offering to the father a sum of 45/. The girl 
son became his. 
Worps v. Deeps.—‘‘What a capital article,” 
says the Figaro, could be made by merely com- 
iling the unfortunate pronounced within 
last year. Every one seems to have ht 
his stone to that edifice. Emile Ollivier: ‘We 
commence this war with a light heart’; Rouher: 
Never Hall the Italians enter Rome’; Le Beuf : 


ian Major Von Holstein: ‘I 


ION. 
mans The h Protestants 80 
day, the 9th July, as a day of solemn 


— — 


f h feotival-day, to’ His Excel. 
ng, on the t feati ay, to His Excel- 
— Brince Bismark, as his countryman and 


even to the last button of the | 
thousand francs that I shall march | 


complete and respectful devotion to his 


She left Pireus at the day of the 9th July to self examination and 
and called at Egina, prayer. In seeing our repentance, in listening to 
ydra, but when approaching — 

the hatch of the powder and upon our unhappy country!“ 


our supplications, may the Lord have pity upon us, 


Vicron EMMANUEL. AND THE Pore.—He arrived 
at Rome in a critical state of health, and was in a 
high fever during the whole of his stay. Nor must 
Lomit to mention that he was greatly under the 
influence of religious excitement. I am able to say 
— Victor ne has „ eee 

epression since the Po ounced against him 
the decree of — 57g He has had an 
oratory made adjoining his bedroom at the Pitti 
Palace, at Turin, and at San Rossore ; and here he 
regularly every morning attends mass at seven 
o'clock, the service being solemnised for him alone 
by his chaplain. His religious condition is faith- 
fully reported at the Vatican, where it is considered 
a e sign; and the Jesuits and reactionary 
cardinals have urged the Pope to push the vantage 
by launching against him the major excommunica- 
tion by name, But not only does the Marquis 
Baveira, editor of the Osservatore Romano, refuse 


to incur the responsibility of publishing the decree, 
people in Osterburg when the following 4 7 5. 1 bold ah 


but no one can be foun enough to affix it to 
the doors of the principal basilicas, according to 
the prescribed custom, and the excommunication 
remains for the present a dead letter. Defection 
from the Holy Father has appeared indeed in 
uarters deemed above suspicion. The first among 
e members of the University to compliment the 
King on his arrival at Rome were Signor Alibrandi 
and the Canon Audisio, both partisans of the Pope, 
Signor di having even visited the Vatican 
that morning. The Jesuits are very fierce against 
these d and have instituted a process 
inst the Canon Audisio in the Holy Office, 
which, it is believed, will result in his Bes 
prived of all his benefices and suspended a divino.— 
Letter from Rome. 


M. THIERS AND THE POPE. 


The Journal Officiel publishes an article express- 


al ing its astonishment at the Italian papers treating 


serio and even discussing the letter said to have 
been addressed by M. Thiers to the Pope, It re- 
peats that M. Thiers did not address to His Holi- 
ness the advice attributed to him, and that the 
letter is from the first line to the last the work of 
a forger, who had not, even the merit of being 


According to the Avenir Libéral, the au h 
letter really sent by M. Thiers to the Pope was brief 
and vague in its terms. It assured His Holiness of 

person and 

the interests of the Church, the free exercise of 

which would be scrupulously respected by the 

French Government. The letter at the same time 

ve the Pope to understand that in case any 

2 action was A ay by the — 

of Europe respecti e temporal interests o 

the Papacy, ce would be disposed in such 
matter to support the Pontifical cause. , 

The France says that frank and sincere explana- 
tions have been exchanged between France and 


left very favourable impressions upon the minds of 
both statesmen. 

A letter from Rome of the 7th in the Pall Mall 
Gazlte says: Though still mute to the public, 
the Pope has been exercising his sacerdotal functions 
in private, and on the 29th solemnised mass in the 
Sistine Chapel, when he distributed the communion 
to the cardinals and principal members of the 
foreign deputations.. On Sunday evening the Holy 
Father had another epileptic attack, which caused 
great alarm at the time, but he himself is in better 
. and talks of the jubilee he will hold in 1875. In 
the meantime there is a prospect of his being rescued 
from the Jesuits, Don — Raspoli, president 
of the Circle Cavour, having presented to the 
Chamber of 2 an address from 10,000 
Catholics demanding the expulsion of the order from 
R ome. 9 

According to the Libertad, the Pope is still indis- | 
posed, and though his illness is not serious it causes 
some anxiety at the Vatican. The Capitale says 
that His Holiness complains of pains in the head, 
and that he has expressed a desire to consult. a 
German doctor whom he called in at a critical 
moment some years since. os So 

The semi-official North German Gazette publishes 
a leading article in which it discusses the attitude 
of the German Episcopate at the (cumenical 
Council, and says :—‘‘ The bishops know that. by 
their abrupt application of the new dogmas ey 
drive the dende into the conflict. e State 
should not encroach upon the domain of belief; on 
the other hand, the Church must respect the bouti- 
daries which divide her from the State. Such en- 
croachments upon the province of, the State as are 
caused by the do of Infallibility must be re- 

elled by the political power. In this way a con- 

ict arises, but there is no question of ting 
the Church ; on the contrary, by the new dogma 
the State is placed under pressure, and, indeed 
forced into self-defence.” 


CUTTINGS FROM OUR AMERICAN 
EXCHANGES. 


The Boston Congregationalist prints this sto 
a church not far from Boston: — They paid 
minister six hundred dollars with a. parsonage. 
But having procured his election upon the school 
committee, to which office a 1 of one hundred 
and fifty dollars was attached, they proceeded at 
their meeting two days later to vote that the 
minister be one hundred and fifty dollars 
for house rent. 

A correspondent of the National Baptist writes 
from the South :—‘‘ One thing which looks strange 
to a person from the New or Middle States 
is, that nearly all the preachers in the Southwest 
* in secular pursuits. I sto once in 
a blacksmitli's shop, inquiring of the blacksmith 
who preached at a certain church near by, found 
that he was the man. At another town, on in- 
— for the Baptist preacher, I was directed to 

e police justice of the town. Ina South 
* ‘hotel’ I called the factotum, an active 
but dignified negro, to brush the mud off my boots. 
Being in a conversational mood, I said, ‘John, do 
you go to church? ‘Yes, sah.’ ‘To what church.’ 
‘De Baptis’ Church.’ ‘Are there many coloured 
Baptists about here?’ ‘A right smart chance of 
'em, sah.’ Do they have a preacher?’ ‘J ig de 
2 sah.’ I was not only taken a little aback, 

t felt some scruples about receiving such atten - 
tion from ‘a brother in the cloth ’; but it is no. 
thought of in the Southwest for a minister to keep 
a store, work at a trade, or cultivate a pes Aa om it 
would be in the East for a lawyer or a ph to 
have a share in a mercantile venture. Not one 
preacher in fifty lives of the Gospel. Ministers 
support themselves and preach for nothing, or next 
to nothing. 

At ag oe grad 3 75 New n te 
jury was composed enti of negroes. i 
the first instance of a capital case being tried in the 
United States by a jury composed entirely of 
coloured men. 

The. United Presbyterian Church has made its 


of 
eir 


Italy, M. Jules Favre, in a diplomatic h, annual return of statistics. By consulting the figures 
had instructed the French é d Affaires at E 
Flo eno 10 call the enti on of oe i i Govern: of mont 72 preceding years, we have the following 
men 0 ve tone a o 
e. 2 g en, 6 060 
of the execution of the works af Civita | Presbyteries 56 a 
Vecchia. M. Jules Favre declared, in his M ‘ ; 563 551 
despatch, that France had no intention what- 735 727 
ever of creating any embarrassment in the 71,744 69,556 
path of the Italian Government, or of raising in any 601 575 
way the question of the temporal power. France| Ds. 5,873 6,6 
only desires to see secured the i : Do. Pupils . 45781 42,907 
dence of the Pope and the free exercise of his Contributions. dols. 802,580 619,64 | 
spiritual power. The 3 4 avows that 2 knew 
The Italian Government, in reply, disavowed any a minister who did not, peng aspen e means, 
connection with the aggressive am 22 ive more money every year for religious purposes 
in which the Italian newspapers had d. The was given by the wealthiest of his parishioners. 
stalin Minioter: bee ore: Ale id the works | The people of Titteharg are idienesd a 
entered upon at Civita Vecchia had for their sole | commi of ladies and gentlemen interested in 
object the demolition of some old fortifications. | attending to the erection of a soldiers’ monument 
He gave detailed explanations pepanting wet Italy | there have not displayed the name of a — 
had done, and will still do, to the new soldier the column, but have ornamented 
Eee ignity of the shaft with their own mens instead. i 
See, and added that the Italian t| The New York City Di gives the following 
would receive with deference any suggestion or | statistics of Metropolitan places of worship: 
roposition emanating from the Government of — 30 ; Congregationalist, 5; | 3 ; 
— ot bo N Thee e Jews, 26; Latherans, 14; Methodists, 40; 
to M. by the C ier Nigra, and | Methodists, 4; Presbyterians, 40; United Presby- 
La France says it has 2 to believe that the | terians, 7 ; Reformed Pres 4 Protestant 
interview was marked by mutual cordiality, and | Episcopal, 71; Reformed Dutch, 18; Roman 
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Catholics, 39; Unitarians, 3; Universalists, 5; it if Mr. Green had not moved the direct negative. | terbury the Mayor moved that fees should not be 
1 18. The Professor then pointed out the value of these * to managers of denominational schools, but 

e Lutherans in the United States number 2,200 | classes of education, and said they might be estab- | he could find no su „ Kingswinford a 


ministers, 3,537 churches, and nearly 400,000 com- | lished free of cost to the rate rs, for the fecs | resolution to pay the fees was cartied by a majority 


municants. ; of the scholars and the grant of the Science and Art | of one. At ling the question has been dis- 
The ceremony of publicly unveiling a, colossal ert would meet the expenses. He also | cussed with the same result. The debate at New- 
bust of Washington Irving at Prospect Park, | declared that these classes must precede any special | castle is adjourned. | : 55 


Brooklyn, took place on Saturday, July Ist, in pre- efforts for what was termed technical education. — — 


sence of about 10,000 persons, including a large Mr. Lucrarr seconded the motion; and, as a 


ENGLISH ORA M —-Th 
number of public officials and clergymen. The bust | seconder was not found for the amendment pro- Afa 3 7 Co, * N . LADSTONE,—-The 
is argift to the city from the Hon. Demas Barnes. | posed by Mr. Green, the latter fell to the ground, tion in that city on Saturday, saysabout?, 


It is supported on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite, | and the motion was adopted. 


men marched i i enson-s 
and stands 15ft. Gin, high. The only inscription is | Professor Huxury then proposed the last 10 the Nr ee bands of 
te 7 I syns ee the poder The Rev. N . music, and carrying large and — 2 nners. 
enr a r was t th ter into official icati ith th : i ; 1 > 
— 4 poh te 0 sto 3 e 1 Nr. 1. — N on toate — At the gardens à public meeting was held, Mr. 


0 
iven, a wreath of ivy from the walls of Westminster — X — Nr Johnston, M. P.; the Rev. Robert Di 
Abdey was placed on the brow of the statue by ito ine Gxbddernd We aut nm w; the Rev. 8. G. Potter, Sh Mr. R. 


Master Washington Irving Bishop, a godson of He drew largely upon what he called endowed | Kean, Warrington, &c. Mr. Gladstone was credited 
Washington Irving, and the ceremonies then con- | schools literature, with which he considered the | with having given an impetus to Orange feeling in 
cluded. ‘ , writers on the subject in the Saturday Review and | the country by his Jesuitical and Popish me: 
The New York Tribune, discoursing of Chinese | other publications were but little acquainted, and | and with being the leader of the Feniahe and tl 
devotedness, says,—‘‘ We have always said that | contended that the time had come when such | Red Republicans who attacked the Church; and 
the Chinese in this country would easily adapt | a body as the London School Board should take | was denounced as no . no Englishman, 1 
themselves to the situation, and would do well if | the question in hand. He repudiated the notion | Protestant, and as a disgrace to the country. It 
they were not persecuted. The facts prove it. In | which had gained ground in certain quarters that | was resolved that while the Republicans, Com. 
Massachusetts, Chinese cordwainers go to the | the gentlemen who had the management of endow- | munists, and others are trying to destroy bur ci 
Methodist meeting with edif regularity. In| ments were necessarily persons who were princi- | and religious institutions, it is no less the duty thi 
San Francisco, we are told that there is a Chinese | pally engaged in endeavouring to deprive the poor | the privilege of all true Britons to rally round 
Young Men's Christian Association with forty | of benefits intended for them, and hand them over | defend them by all lawful means in their powers 
members. What better immigrants can be desired | to the well-to-do portion of the community. This | that “so ty. our good old Church of if 
than such as these—hard-working, thrifty, manly, | was a great hallucination, He believed that those | attacked by those who desire to destroy it, to 
sober, and moral and peace-keeping and willing to tlemen as a rule exercised their functions most | their own personal views and ambition, it is the ab: 
to a Christian Association? The se onourably. But irrespective of this, the board | solute f of every true Orangeman and Church, 
American mechanic, who howls indignantly about | had to bear in mind what the inquiries of the | man to rally round and defend it to the ex: 
cheap Chinese labour and the wrong which it does | Endowed Schools Commissioners had made known. | tremity” ; and also that, as liberty of speech was 
him, if he will keep steadily at work and join a The Commissioners had admitted that there were | the inheritance of every British subject, the 
Christian association, will find himself in a much | many endowments which might be well made | vernment be called upon not to allow either mt 
more comfortable frame of mind.” — by the London School Board in providing or disloyal subjects to rob him of it. The proces 
Ward Beecher says: There is nothing | the education they were called upon to provide. ings were orderly and enthusiastic throughout. “’ 
more offensive to me than to be greeted in that | The Commissioners pointed out that they had a lot EYOND His Deptu.—The following anecdoteis told 
rough, religious way, Well, brother, how is your | of money which mi t be made thus available. If | of Rev. Charles W. Milton, once a di od 
1 


to-day?’ None cuter business. It's a kind | the board neglected to take notice of the hint the | minister of Newburyport :—Mr. « Milton an 
of familiarity I don't 


ish, If my father were to | Endowed Schools Commissioners gave them, he | eloquence of his own, inimitable and effective; bat 
come to me and * his arms round my neck, I | considered that they would be guilty of a great he seldom attempted to play the orator after the 


should look up with pleasure; but should a stranger | dereliction of duty. manner of the schools, since if he did so, he did 
do che same thing, I should resent the action as an | The motion was agreed to unanimously. well if he escaped mortification. and. disgrace, 
insult. And what I won't permit to be done to my A communication from the Education Depart- | However, he once yielded to strong temptati 
2 I shall not tolerate on my soul.” ment was read, approving of the decision of the He took for his subject the _infiuenes of 
ostilities have broken out among the rival fac- | board to establish twenty schools in different parts | daughter of Herodias over the mind of her fathen. 
tions in the) Feejee Islands, and one of the clans, | of the metropolis. Mr. Milton had no notes except the heads of * 
which recently professed Christianity, is indulging | After transacting some routine business the board | discourse, and no guide in sermon but. 
in cannibalism to an unlimited extent. adjourned. memory and the suggestions of the moment.’ He 
— — — deseribed 


. 
LivERPOOL.—On Monday the Liverpool School | the ki 0 i * 
. . to pat har wildest wish oven to halt of le 
in : the authorised er com o of 
— . . ̃²˙ by, this board the authosed | Kingdom, her request, and She” complian 
At the woual weekly mesting ‘of the Board on | seo!such explanations and instructions in tho principles of | 200 in the prison... To this point hed the speslest 
2 y meeting of the 5 2 on and it itable to the capacities of chil- | trium is interested audience, 
Wednesday, the noble CHairMAN: reported that a ares, mye Pee : ish an easy and graceful descent fro) 
— 75 — had waited upon Mr. Forster, pointing | A further resolution was passed providing for the this height? ‘‘ Herod, the cruel Herod, zent 
out the condition ef several goed schools whose sub- use of prayer and hymns during the times per- beheaded John in the prison,” said the dist 
scriptions were failing, and the Vice-Presi- | mitted — the Act for religious observances. A | pastor, bereft of his power, and ‘what was th 
at of the Council to relax thecode so as to enable | very long discussion preceded the adoption of the | consequence of all this, my hearerg?” A pau 
the to save those schools. Mr. Forster had | resolutions, an —— having been moved by | when the pastor repeated, What was the conse- 
eg that he could not relax the code, but it | the Roman Catholic section to the effect that when, | quence of all this, my bearers? Another patise, 
would be a year before the inspector came to | in the opinion of the board, a sufficient majority of | but no happy and 8 
examine the schools, and if in that time the build- | Roman Catholic children in a school justified it, the | third time the pastor thundered out, I bay again, 
* wers found to be ßatisfaotory, he would make | Douai version of the Bible might be read. It had | What was the consequence of all my hearers?” 
grant. There ‘was nothing to prevent the board | been understood, it was stated, that at the preli- | An awful pause, yet the good man’s mind re 
from — temporary buildings, provided suitable | min meetings in committee the Roman | save his brilliant fabric from utter destruction; anit 
4 permanent ones were ready by the time of the in- | Catholic members felt that their version of | he could conclude, ‘‘ Why, my 3 
spector’s visit. Mr. Forster added that the t the Scriptures was precluded by the words of | lost his . It is stated that Mr. as 
could only be had duting the time the school was the Act excluding any religious formula, but the | always careful not to go beyond his depth after that. 
under a certificated master, and he could hold out | mover of the amendment ‘contended that the Douai | —Boston Congregationalist, ef 
no promise of being able to grant certificates more | version did not comprise what was necessary to PROrosRD EsTaBLisHMEnt oF A Higu ( 
1 than at present. constitute a distinctive religious formula. On the | Nations.—A conference, convened by the 
references to the School Board census and | other hand, it was contended that the notes and | of the Workmen’s Peace Association, was hel 
the bearing of the Factory and Workshop Acts on | comments in the Douai version contained distinc- „ under the . of Mr. 
the work of the board, the adjourned debate on the | tive religious teaching; while a Protestant member, | Beales, M. A., to decide upon the ou of a 
education scheme was resum in support of the amendment, said that the pre- for the establishment of a High Court of 
Mr. SmirH1es moved that swimming, shorthand, | fixes and suffixes to the chapters in the authorised | for the settlement of international disputes, After 
0er tele y, and mechanics should be | version also constituted a religious formula. The | a good deal of discussion the following ant line ui 8 
to the discretionary subjects ; but agreed to | chairman stated that he thought it would be unani- | plan was approved * the conference : Wheneasy 
thdraw the proposition for the present, having | mously admitted by the P t members that | war having lly failed as a means for the 
been given to understand that the power to give | the Douai version might be read without the notes; | ment of international 22 and boing, 
0 age, 
nt 


instruction in these subjects already existed. but this su was not approved of by the | to the character and spiri | 

The Rev. Joun Ropczrs moved—“ That any | Catholics. It was also stated by a Nonconformist, | of this conference permanent peace and co 
: who seconded the resolution, that care would be | between nations would be promoted by | 
taken to select a version that had no explanatory | blishment of a High Court of Nations, on t 
notes. The Roman Catholic r set forth in the fo wing articles Art 1. 
that, after the exclusion of the Catholic Bible, they | separate and independent Government to have 

of agreeing to a common form of 2 t an equal 

c qualifying resolution was | tives tos rt. 
taining power to exempt certain | a code of international law, providing for the 
ration of the first resolution, | ment by the court, on the basis of-such code, 
e of St. Austell, a | disp 


with a population of | the rep 

W 
8. i 5 

Thorne, Bible istian minister, 1,457; J. J. limited to the external relations of such. 


In regard to the third motion, he said he proposed Lewis, jun., butcher and farmer, 1,300; A. H. | ments, so as under no circumstances to in 
this as chairman of the committee, but he s pid Veale, draper, I, 140; Sir C. B. G. Sawle, baronet, with the internal affairs of any nation. 
vote against it himself for the reason that, as the | 720; H. A. Bale, clay merchant, 642; * s Any Government represented ta 
; ‘ 


us T "Tis 
Baptist minister and sc ting to obey, the decison of he cour 
Martyn, clay merchant, K. Carlyon, solicitor, i DUS Pose, PERE 
J Osbern, eman, 473; W. Coode, 
solicitor, . 420; A. H. Ferris, clerk in holy 
orders, 191. It will be seen by this return that, 
while a Bible Christian minister polled 1,457 
votes, the only clergyman elected stands con- 
picuously gt the bottom of the poll with only 
191 votes. ö 
School Boarps AND SECTARIAN Frs. — The 
question of sectarian fees hag been recently dis- 
in the i New- 
At Can- 


tated. 


this 


1. The Puorzssor, in moving the adoption of | cussed in Canterbury, 
Motion, said he should not have spoken upon castle-under-Lyme, and Reading 
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DR. VANCE SMITH S REPLY TO 
LIDDON’S BAMPTON LECTURE.* 


It was to be both expected and desired that a 
reply should be 3 to Canon Lid lon's 
Bampton Lecture by some distinguishol repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian School of Chris- 
tianity. We speak of Unitarian Christianity 
advisedly (although some would affirm this to 
be a contradiction in torms), for Dr. Vanze 
Smith himself manifests so loyul an affection 
and reverence for Christ, and his claim to the 
title Christian is so candid and carnest, that we 
should be ashamed to grudge it him on account 
of any questions in ontology. His book isa 
Sonate is he of controversial writing. His 

| is lucid and his style simple; his 
treatment of his theme and his opponents is 
almost always high-minded. Not that even he 
is an absolutely perfect model. Occasionally 
he falls into the mistake with which he charges 
Some of the critical and 


Bishop Ollivant. 
— theories he lightly dismisses are too 


ve, too intelligently held and supporte l!“ to 
‘be evaded or nullified by slighting words.“ 
Doubtless many into whose hands his book will 
come are already prepared to accopt his con- 
clusions as to the age and boring of tho later 
cha of the book of Isaiah, for instance, and 
him as only too conservative in his 
measured statements about the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. But there are scholarly 
reasons to be — for holding still to the 
commonly recei opinions on these aud 


other such like questions; and brief strong 


assertions on unsettled matters in controveray 
will neither 9 2 po * Ro is, 
again, int out the contra‘iction 
in the 4 1 — Sonship.“ The phraso, 
however, is only a not very accurate attempt to 
clethe in a conception which in itself 
defies definition. Students who know how 
thought always halts and wavers betwean the 
‘infinite non-commencement” and the abso- 
‘‘lute commencement” of being, would not 
find it hard to impale Dr. Vance Smith on tho 
other horn of the dilemma, and prove that if 
God be not an Eternal Father, it would be 
impossible for Him ever to be a Father at all. 
The eternal unity of the Divine Being may be, 
as Coleridge hinted, a complex unity; it may 
involve relations such as can be most fitly, as 
well as familiarly, although inadequately, 
imaged in our notions of Father and Son. So, 
too, when Dr. Vance Smith speaks of Christ as 
being according to Trinitarian representations, 
Supreme ” he seems to forget that the 
doctrine of ‘‘filial subordination” is tenaciously 
held by many as involved in the ‘ Eternal 
1 Sonship.” o are to find in Dr. Vance 
Smith’s exposition of the doctrine of the Logos, 
the confession of ‘‘ difficulties inherent in the 
“ — Pag: ane 10 * eg by 
1. isi gos into a divine per- 
‘‘gon,” neither can they be summarily cleared 
away for the sake of a logical statement of 
intellectual facts. 

of the weakest points of Dr. Liddon’s book 
is that in which he treats of the witness of the Old 
Testament to the Divinity of Christ. Dr. Vance 
Smith is right, we think, in affirming that 
there is but very little in the prophetic and 
poetical Hebrew books that can be forced into 
an intimation that the Messiah should be a 
Divine person. He presses, however, his argu- 
ment from the ief of the Jews of Ohrist’s 
time, and the ignorance of the disciples, much 
ist kept back the affirmation of His 


. Gladstone’s valu- 
also held in reserve 


i on was too familiar in heathenism, is 
not at all answered in this volume; although 
it has an intimate bearing on the process of the 
argument. To which we add, that the more 


affirmation of Ohrist's Divineness is of very ff 


little value; unless the individual concession 
cali gg Re Rye adhe pe 
doctrinal statements of it are 

hinder than to advance, to call 


4 Is it not unworthy of 


‘‘oess in the use of the Old Testament pas- 
“‘ sages,” weakened the force of its testimony to 


in his reply to Lord Hatherley. 


the Messiah. Dr. Vance Smith has some éxéel- | 


lent remarks on the continuity of Saripturo 


—— and spirituality of God and 1 
velopment of the Messianic idea are referred 
to by him as conspicuous examples of its unity 
and continuity. In the chapter (Ch. II.) in 
which he treats of this, he answer's by anticipa- 
tion many remarks of a somewhat ulant 
character later on in his book, in which he 
taunts orthodox writers with the ignorance of 
the disciples as to the spiritual rule of Christ, 
and what he calls their mistaken notions as to 
the second alvent and the reign of Christ. 
There is as true a uni 3 as real a conti- 
„ nuity,“ between the striking language in 
which the anti¢:pation of the second coming, the 
judgment and the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ is clothed by the Apostles, and the 
present state of Christendom, as between the 
older Mssisanic predictions and the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Vance Smith has 
nat given a full exposition of his doctrine of the 
Messiah. He does not ignore the argument 


(one of the strongest, as it seems to us, in this 


controversy) drawn from the self-consciousness 
and self-confitence of Jesus, and from the abso- 
lute claims He put forth to the allegiance and 
devotion of men. But he contents himself by 
saying that Christ could speak as no other man, 
because Ho was not as other men, He was the 
Messiah. What are the contents of the idea 
„Messiah we are not informed. Sometimes 
we come on phrases descriptive of faith in Christ 
which would satisfy the most orthodox; at 
other times we are in doubt whether the Christ 
who is to be followed and loved, and reverenced, 
is an actual living Lord, or whether He be — 
a name in history, the traditions of whose li 
touch the imagination, and the following of 
whose example is called following of Him. The 
doctrine of the Logos, stated also in different 
terms by the synoptists, according to Dr. Vance 
Smith is this; there was a manifestation 
‘‘of the invisible Being to the world in Jesus 
„Christ: that is to say, the wonderful powers 
of Jesus, his wisdom, and the holy spirit which 
‘* he sed, were from God. —— 
in the [fourth] Evangelist’s conception, 
„Logos became flesh i ing in an 
„through him, yet, as we have seen, this is 
„only another 1 of saying that there was in 
and through Christ a manifestation of the 


„power and wisdom of the Infinite Being.“ We 


are not concerned to defend the of the 
creeds; discussions about substance and 
% person.“ words which do not convey to com- 
mon readers the notions their originals were in- 
tended to express, which may even convey 
notions the Oreeds were in to condemn— 
seem to us worse than waste of breath. But 
2328 ode be eviden F 1 
ith’s exposition conveys an er other, 

a radically lower notion of Christ than that 
which His own words, as recorded even by the 
synoptists, convey. Absolute authority over 
is disciples was asserted by Christ, and their 
absolute security was guaranteed to them by 
Him; He claimed their absolute allegiance and 
devotedness, not only in relation to what He 
had 3 but to all that should hereafter be 
revealed in Him. The object of absolute alle- 
iance and devotedness can be to men no other 
than their God. The creeds with their minute, 
delusive, sometimes either unintelligible, or in- 
consistent definitions were intended to give ex- 
eran to the feeling of Ohrist's followers that 
desired, dema and deserved the fullest 
love and reverence of all their being ; a love and 
a reverence which by no possibility either they 
or any intelligent creatures could outgrow; a 
love and a reverence which, because they are 
absolute are in kind such as are paid to God. 
It is, we believe, because the Trinitarian ideas, 
— — may be often expressed, do 

u , 


again to be a doctrine of the New Testament, 
ane & meng ae Soe ee 
of the incarnation. Yet we find Dr. Vance 
Smith asking.“ Can God be humble? Can He 


‘be unselfish, in the sense of sacrificing Him 
golf. or in any intelligi 


tion is quite beneath the 
in the same way it would 
of God as good,“ or to attribute to! 
character whatever, if to do 80, i 
„possibility of the contrary.” But the 
seems to us pai y significant. If 
rr forth 


any 
10 the 


unity, 


esh in Christ, acting in and | gi 


The real revelation of God in Christ ecems i 


— Ne ee — —— — — 


of the actual character of God, then God, 
morally as as ontologically, is still the 
5 N and the — — The Dive 
of humanity ppears, 
— dearest human graces phan- 
tasmal. What is humility? What is unsel- 
fishness, self-sacrificing unselfishness? Is man 
so miserable a being that it is unworthy to 
1 cig as Divine? 5 question 
not only an infinite separatin 
man from Gols it it be answered affirmatively 
the very desire to bridge the gulf is taken 


Away. 

One of the very urisatisfactory chapters of this 
book is that in which Dr. Vance Smith treats of 
the ‘‘ Creation of all e by Jesus Christ.“ 


Because Paul, in some N — of the 
„moral change produced y the Gospel” as a 
„new creation,“ therefore, when he speaks of 
the creation of all things in heaven or in 
‘‘ earth” by Christ, without the epithet, ‘‘ new,” 
he must be referring to the moral renovation. 
The statements as to the death of Christ and the 


peop virtnall ualified the 
‘‘ rest of the world from dis iyl i 


‘‘ cluded them so long as he was in life 
„ fact is simply what has been so 


all men as disci 


„faith, their sins notwithstanding.” Here, too 


The last chapter in the book treats of the 
sent position of the Church and Nonco 
and is a lamentation over the impracti 
of the ion theory. 
touch upon i 

; we may at some 
short article to a review of it. 


OUR LIVING POETS.* 
Mr. Forman has aimed high. Criticism that 
is self consistent and based upon — is 
not so common with us that we look 
lightly on any effort in that direction. The 
great evil of much of our present journalistic 
criticism is that it is arb'trary, dictated merely 
by the caprice of the moment, or the oe 
needs of the organ for which it is written. re 
may be no real of moral rectitud 
scious and designed intention to misre 


no con- 
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® Our Living Posts. An Essay in Criticism, By H. 
Buxton FosMan. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
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Hove, he is right—no later has 
completely escaped from the master influences 
of * ype _ it — Nat. 
0 a , however rarely gifted, 
ah ould escape, for they created an atmosphere 
in which any English poet whatever must 
meanwhile live and Work. Tennyson is eriticised 
in a suitable spirit of admiration and reverence 
though real and broad dramatic faculty is denied 
to him. His idylls fail in bringing a remote 
period any nearer to us. The chief qualities are 
thrown together in his characters more with the 
strategy of great mosaic work than with the 
naive reality of ‘‘vicarious thinking.” There 
is certainly truth in this criticism; for what is 
most admirable even in the Holy Grail is its 
sweet and absorbing music, its inwrought and 
artificial play of rhythm and metaphor, which 
lacks so much all the simplicity and naive 
of reality, such as we find it even in Malory, 
when dealing with the self-same topics. An 
attempt to discriminate the various influences 
which have chiefly gone to form Tennyson— 
what he got from Shelley and from Wordsworth 
what from Spenser and Chaucer, from Italy, 
and from other sources, would have been a 
fitting pendant to some statements in Mr. 
Forman’s introduction, and would form a first- 
rate subject for any critical mind fit to follow 
delicately rare literary inheritances. 

Mr. Browning receives the most careful 
critical attention from Mr. Forman, who has 
thrown not a little light on obscure points in 
Flan own Boe: net and other = the 
earlier poems. is was the most trying theme, 
and it says much for Mr. Forman’s critical 
powers that here he is most successful. He gives 
you a key to the understanding of Browning— 
analyses his poems from the first to the last, 
and, amid their manifold diversity, finds a unity, 
adominating purpose. Browning is a dramatic 
poet, eschewing the artifices ofthe stage drama, 
and working on the worthier stage of the soul 
“itself, where his great art consists in making 
each soul its own confessor and the confessor to 
other souls by the most subtle and delicate 
workings of intellect and emotion. Mr. For- 
man has some very thoughtful criticisms on the 


two monologues of An del Sarto and Fra 


3 1 we He is not less acute and impartial 
in * ent in Browning’stwo chief affinities 
Story and Mrs. Augustus Webster. 

In the pre-raphaelite group, the Rossettis are 
carefully criticised, but we are inclined to think 
with a little too much favour, for, whilst a 
uaint, delicate grace cannot be denied them, 
the are full of affectations and medisevalisms 
which are quite different things from reality and 
simplicity. The criticism on W. B. Scott is very 
, and here and there suggestive, and the 
more valuable that Scott—rare and full- 
thoughted as he is—has scarcely yet been duly 


Ss. : 3 
the Renaissance group Morris, Swinburne, 
and George Eliot are dealt with discriminatingly, 
and on the whole justly. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
receives his fair meed of praise as a poet, 
the choruses of Merope are dec 
inferior to those of the Atalanta; but we are 
glad to find Mr. Forman declaring that this 


7. geornful assailant of British ‘ Philistinism’ is | P 


‘* nearly as much the slave of fine ethereal ideas 
‘(as the average Briton is the slave of grossly 
practical ones; Note too that the predominant 
„ideas in Mr. Arnold’s essays are mistaken 
„ones to start with, and that, while he is work- 
ing out his theme with that perfect clearness 
“and niceness of his, so good for all essayists to 
‘‘emulate, he is yet often, in his own ur 


‘‘ way, doing very provincial’ violence to the 
«iden hed forcing it to include things 
‘‘ that will 28 come within it.“ 

The one i 


in which we think Mr. 


terms of praise, albeit it is dramatic in 
ifies when it is closely analysed. As 
Ingelow : she has now and again firm] 


for 
struck 
earlier 
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here, and wonder what reason had counselled 


his exclusion from Our Living Poets. Bating | 


these points, the volume is one to cheer and re- 
fresh; for it proves that there are men among 
us Who are at least aiming at attaining a high 
standard of criticism. 


CHURCH TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND.* 
It did not use to be the habit of the West- 


/ minster Review to pang vague and imprac- 
it 


ticable plans. If preconceived ideas, it 
never stated them in anything but a clear and 
common-sense way. But the article which has 
the place of honour in the current number 
under the above heading must be held to form 
an excoption to this. It will not bear scrutiny, 
notwithstanding that it is written with verve 
and with much (we should be inclined to think 
rather too much) personal criticism. Evidently 
the writer knows a deal of detail in con- 
nection with the subject, but he has failed to 
grasp the principles which alone make details 
uminous, 

The article at first view looks as if it had been 
originally written as an out-and-out celebra- 
tion of Dr. Robert Wallace of Greyfriars, Edin- 
pone who has made himself so famous by his 
onslaughts on the symbol of his Church, the 
Westminster Oonfession, but that . editor.al 
or other necessities had prompted a modification 
which has quite ruined it for its purpose. The 
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A) 


voluntaryiem. It was declared to be detestable 
likely, in fact, only to breed what ‘was 
‘disastrous to tho ouwealth.” The 
cot miuster writer cahnot see how Scotland can 
ever come to this; and thinks that under 
voluntaryism ‘‘the institute of free religious 
‘ thinkers and . be attained. 
This is the ‘“‘ unkindest cut of all,“ both to Dr. 
Wallace, whom he ap bepraises, and to the 
voluntaries he seeks to conciliate. Dr. Wallace, 
al:ve to some of the difficulties of the position, 
had said in his essay that no policy was to be 
recommended which was li 13 back 
tho Free Church to the Establishment. This 
hits most conclusively the Westmineter’s addenda 
to Dr. Wallace’s scheme. There is no hope of 
Dr. Wallace’s free institute unless with a 
band of law behind it. Ifthe Free Churchmen 
and the men of the Establishment could not 
agreo even under prosent conditions, how could 
the motley multitude of all opinions be expected 
to agree and to remain for a month in one 
‘association voluntarily. The thing is absurd. 
Scotland is on the way towards freedom, 
and tho voluntaryism, whose influence is being 


moro and more felt in all the aft 

| union, will by-and-by work po y towards 

+ modifying the creed, or we are much mistaken, - 
And surely it is very significant that one of the 
chief reasons which the leaders of the United 
Presbyterian Church gave for their unwilling- 


ness to meddle with the Confession at present 
was that it might hinder that union which 


author broaches the old notion that, in spite of might afterward; make such changes possible. 


the appearance of ecclesiastical interest in Scot- 
land, the people themselves are fain to Et 
wholly rid of the old state of things, and that 
the Church of the future for Scotland will be a 
very latitudinarian Church indeed. In face of 
its plausibility, we must say that this sounds 
odd. Presbyterianism, whatever its faults, 
cannot be made out other than Rr i peg 
A people who have chosen and held by it as a 
form of church government must be a very 
uliar people indeed, if at the same time they 
on’t like the system and hate the symbols 
which it holds forth. The fact is that, in spite 
of the noise which has been made by mem 
of what is now called the Broad Church party 
in Scotland, there has as yet been no serious 
movement made in any of the Churches to get 
rid of or to materially modify the Westminster 
symbol, though ministers of influence in all the 
hurches have spoken in favour of a modified 


is that in the 
Synod of the United Presb Church, which 
the Westminster writer speaks of as being the 
most strait-laced of the Churches, a motion 
was last year made to effect very material 
changes; but this motion was thrown out on 
the ground that in such a momentous matter 
the Church could not proceed alone, but only in 
association with the other Churches holding by 
This suggeate the great point of difficulty that 
sugges in 

lies in the way of so ns as — Dr. 
Robert Wallace ge a ge out. It is what 
we may call the solidarity of Presbyterianism. 
The Churches may differ from each other in 
much; but no single Church feels that it can 
roceed alone in this matter, and hence, not- 
withstanding personal reactions manifold, a 
deference historical and half romantic is yet 
felt towards a form round which so many 
national associations cluster. When Dr. 
Robert Wallace in the Assembly propounded 
his great scheme for an institute of free re- 
‘‘ligious thinkers and teachers, his words 
forth no acquiescent response from the 

body he ad such as has been wont to 
wait on the words of ‘‘ reformers” who were 


with its flesh- 
. His words 


personal loss to lead | 


But tho Westminster Review in oo is cer- - 
tainly right. Mig gad’ bre is destined to play 
a mighty part in tho religious enfranchisement 
of Scotlan:l, and the ition of such men as 
Dr. Wallaco, who drive at the Westminster 
Confossion, would become at once consistent and 
influential had en By co to withdraw 
their name from what they feel in conscience 
called on to denounce, There may be lack of 
courage even in seeming co so that 
the [Vestminster writer’s charge against Dr. 
Macleod of lack of courage may not, after all, 
be so uncomplimentary as the reviewer plainly 
intends it to be. But it was us of him 
surely to hint that Dr. Macleod's popularity is 
due to his favour at court: Church questions 


can be best discussed without such personalities. 


BRIEF NOTICES. | 


Where Dwellest Thou? or, The Inner House, by the 
author of Ministering Chil lren (Seeley), is a series 
of simple chapters on the chief events in our Lord's 
life, written in a reverent and scriptural tone, but 
without any pretension to learning. It is meant for 


in tone the little work is guardedly orthodox ; but wha 
gives it its special value is the skilful narrative form 
into which Miss Charlesworth has contrived to throw 
her lessons. ‘‘Granny’s Chapters, by Lady Mary 
Ross (Bush), attempts to do very much for the Old 
Testament what Miss Charlesworth’s work just named 
aims at doing for tho New Testament story. The pre- 
sent volume, which is the third of the series, brings the 
Jewish history down to the period of our Lord’s appear- 
ance upon earth. The series is calculated to be useful 
to Sabbath-school teachers, parents, and others who 
may wish to have the narrative brought succinotly bo- 
fore them, tozether with such reflections as may be 
suzgestive of topics for amplification in the family 
circle or in the class. Evidently, this work has been 
written with patience and care, ‘‘Leaves from the 
„Christian Remembrancer” (Hatchards) is, as the 
title indicates, a volume of selections from well-known 
writers, old and more recent. In such selections the 
great matter is good arrangement ; and in this respect 
this volume does not strike us as being very skilful ; but 
passages, from such writers as Rutherford, Venn, 
Marsh, Monod, and D’Aubigné, are always 

and some excellent specimens are given here. It is a 
fatal defect in a book of this kind that there is no do- 
tailed index of subjects or names of authors. Some of 
the poems at the end are very pure and sweet, The 
Day of Bereavement: its Lessons and Consolations, by 
Gronda W. Myung (Nisbet) is a compact, well- 
arranged little volume. It is not a compilation, but an 
original work ; and some of its sections are very judi- 


Ng | cious and thoughtful. It goes over the whole circle of 
Sious possible bereavement, and has a section on 


spiritual, wise, and scriptural, for the most part. The 
book really answers to its title, and has the 

of being of a size handy for the pocket. Our Family 
Likeness, by the Dean of Canis (Hatchards), is an 
eloquent homily on the human heart, both in its re- 
generate and unregenerate state. The family likeness 
is seen in all sorta of sins—lust, selfishness, and the rest ; 
and it is seen also in the conflicts, trials, temptetions, 
doubts, fears, sorrows and joys, which are common to 
the experience of believers, wherever they may be 


With the little work—Men Worth Imstating, by Wit- 
tum H. Gon, F. G. B. (Sunday School Union), we 
turn to a very valuable kind of moral blography, Mar, 
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Groser does not aim at being artistic, but at being 
simple and easily understood. He has given short 
sketches of such men as Doddridge, Paley, Linnzus, 
Caxton, and Dolland ; and his little volume is exceed- 
ingly well-fitted for young boys, who cannot: be ex- 
pected as yet to study exhaustive biographies; but 
who, nevertheless, have the sense to appreciate what 
is good and brave and self-denying. A utopedia, or In- 
structions on Personal Education, by James McCrir, 
D.D. (Partridge), is also a work specially designed for 
the young. This is a second edition with many addi- 
tions, It is a solid work, indeed a mouument of indus- 
try. It is full of ficts, careful thinking, and shows 
everywhere good judgment. Every imaginable topic 
that has reference to self-edacation—from self-reliance 
and method to the aids of faith—are here practically 
touched upon, and the exhaustive index at the end 
makes the werk a most handy book of reference on 
many subjects. The Religion of Daily Life, by the 
Rev. R. H. A. Braptey, M. A., is a series of practical 
lectures on topics of present-day importance, calcu- 


‘lated to be useful to young men. The subjects are 


such as these: The married and unmarried state; our 
political duties; intelligence in work; and honesty in 
work. The little book may be recommended to those 
for whom it was meant. Matrimonial Union Consi- 
dered, by CALEB HomerorD (Partridge), is practical in 
its drift. The author's aim is to remove wrong impres- 
sions and unfounded hopes. Above all things he would 
enforce a habit of candour and truthfulness between 
man and wife, because this is one of the best incentives 
to confidence and truthfulness. And he gives warnings, 
too, some of them certainly not unneeded. ‘I fear 
‘‘ some unhappy marriage arise from too great confi- 
‘“dence being placed in poetical descriptions of 
‘the adaptability, devotion, and abnegation of 
‘the fair sex.” The Christian Law as to the 
Relationships which bar Marriage, by WILLIAM 
Linpsay, D. D., Professor of Biblical Criticism to the 
United Presbyterian Church (Nisbet), is a second e.li- 
tion of a very complete and exhaustive bock on its own 
side of a great question—that of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister. Professor Lindsay inquires strictly 
into the provisions of the Mosaic law on the subject, 
considers carefully the meaning of the phrase, next 
of kin,” finds that Christianity did not modify the 
Mosaic law as to permitted degrees of consanguinity, 
and, of course, decides against the lawfulness of mar- 


riage with a deceased wife's sister. Whatever opivion 


may be held on this point, there can be no doubt of 
the learning, the close logical reasoning, and the 
weighty deliberateness of Professor Lindsay's treatment 
of the whole subject, and the little book may be in re- 
quest again, when the agitation for a change in the law 
is once more set agoing. 

The Elements of Physical Geography, by WILLIAM 
LAwsoN, F. R. G. S. (Oliver and Boyd), is a handy manual 
of information, well and compactly compiled, and ex 
cellently fitted for use either at home or in primary 
schools, for which, indeed, it is chiefly intended. 


Darwinism Refuted, by Stoxkr HERBERT LING (Elliot 


Stock), makes one or two good points ; but generally 
the style is too light and jaunty for the subject. The 
author is so apt to chuckle over his hits that the reader 
48 constantly forced to think of the proverb not to cry 
till one is fairly out of the wood. Mr. Laing makes a 
sharp hit in exposing Mr. Darwin's ambiguous way of 
using the term, mental power,“ which is shown in 
some instances to mean ‘txstinct, and in others reason. 
But generally Mr. Laing is too much inclined to mere 
skirmishing. The chapters on The Moral Sense,” and 
on “Religion,” are, however, pointed and thoughtful. 
Subject and Object, by R. Verity (Longmans), is an 
attempt to demonstrate that all perception is at once 
subjéctive aud objective; that our consciousness were 
“a blank, and our percipient a mere potentiality, with- 
“out the external nonmenon or reality.” The whole argu- 
ment is, of course, hard and abstract; but the author 
fancies that under his notion of causation both soepti- 
cism and idealism are disposed of, It is not so easy to 
crush the life of great philosophical ideas, which revive 
again in other forms, after a little space, with most 
wondrous vigour. 

Camp Life. By Grorck Bucnanan, A. M., M.D. (Mac- 
lehose), isa record of incidents during the time the author 
acted assuperintendent of an hospital in the Crimea. It is 


well written and readable, and steers clear of being over- 


professional, but we fear the events it has reference to 
are now somewhat distant, for this to become 
any way a popular book—other and later interests of 
the same nature now absorbing public curiosity, The 
same thing cau scarcely be urged against La Debenddo, 
by J. Duncan Craic, D. D. (Nisbet), for it records a 


chaplaiu’s experiences in the recent war ; and gives us 


very good idea of many points in the internal economy 
of the German army, and the character of the 
German soldiers, It is written in a somewhat 
religious vein, Sketches in the House of Commons, by a 
SILENT MEMBER (Provost and Co.), are clearly the work 
a Conservative who has no love for Mr. Gladstone. 
But he has no love for Mr, Disraeli either, and would 
him to resign his leadership of the Tory party. His 
notion is that the increase of merchants and mere 
moneyed men in Parliament iv W . 
— influence to leaders, Sg tly Ley a tees 
at Will. Mr. Gladstone, he says, was only acting over- 
hastily, in this spirit when he checked Mr. Miall’s 
enchant criticisms on the Education Bill, 


Law und Police. 


Tux Exraam Murper.—The trial of Edmund 
Walter Pook at the Old Bailey for the alleged 
murder of Jane Maria Clousen at Eltham occupied 
the last three days of last week. The court did not 
rise on Saturday night until poem. ten o'clock. 
The jury were twenty minutes in deliberation, and 
when the foreman pronounced the verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty,” there was (the Times report states) a loud 
and thrilling cheer, which in a moment was caught 
up by the crowd in the Old Bailey, and repeated 
again and again. It was some time before the ex- 
citement died away. Chief Justice Bovill, in his 
summing-up, remarked, with to the wit- 
nessés Conway and Perrin, that the Government 
would not be performing their duty unless the evi- 
dence given by those two men was carefully 
scrutinised, and, if there were for pro- 
secuting them, in his mg iter they ought to be 
rosecuted. His lordship went on to say the case 
had been brought forward as an important State 
trial at the instance of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He was not surprised, because a more cruel, delibe- 
rate, and wicked murder was probably never com- 
mitted in the annals of crime, and it was the duty 
of the Government to prosecute it. That being so, it 
was the duty of the police and the prosecution, when 
conducted at the instance of the Government, to lay 
before the jury, not only circumstances tending to 
establish the guilt of the prisoner, but every cir- 
cumstance in his favour ; and if that were not done 
it placed the jury and the judge in the position of 
having to act on evidence upon which, possibly, if 
an innocent man was convicted, they might be 
arties, he might say, to the commission of a mur- 
er. He commented in strong terms on the way 
in which the case had been got up by the police. 
The disorderly scenes wae were witnessed at 
Greenwich on Saturday n 
the Eltham murder case was known, were repeated 
on Monday night. A mob of 3,000 or 4,000 persons 
assembled in front of Mr. Pook’s house, and up to 
midnight the crowd amused themselves by yelling 
and whistling, and so conducting themselves that a 
complete stop was put to business. About six 
o’clock a t containing the efligy of a woman, 
with a man about to strike her with a plasterer’s 
hammer, was carried through the town. The police 
authorities were appealed to, and promised to pre- 
vent such scenes taking place, but although a re- 
serve of twenty-five men is stated to have been in 
readiness, they do not appear to have been called out. 
Tue BAYSWATER TRAGEDY.—In another court, 
before Mr. Baron Channell, a very different scene 


Davey, was being sentenced to eight years’ 

servitude for the manslaughter of Mr. Frederick 
Moon, This case excited, perhaps, more interest 
than the one to which we have just referred. The 
medical witnesses for the prosecution gave evidence 


improbable, that the fatal wound was the result of 
an accident, while the witnesses for the defence 
expressed an opinion that the wound was accidental, 
and not inflicted deliberately. Knowing that her 
escape was scarcely possible, the prisoner followed 
the speech of Mr. Giffard, the counsel for the pro- 
secution, with the most eager anxiety, leaning for- 
ward over the dock, and hanging upon the words as 
he spoke them, words every one of which was mak- 
4 fate more hopeless. Accused of the man- 
slaughter ef the man for whom she had left her 
husband, the plea of accident did not avail her, for 
as the judge observed, ‘‘ public safety will never be 
diol e that a knife may be taken. 
up upon every momentary quarrel.” When Baron 
Channell e of the man who had supported 
her, and treated her with general kindness, and 
whose kindness she had id with great affec- 
tion,” her emotion, which nad been suppressed, and 
had only shown itself in smothered s could be 
controlled no longer, and she burst into a violent 
fit of weeping. hen asked what she had to say 
why judgment should not be upon her, she 
could do no more than protest her innocence. The 
wretched woman was carried insensible from the 
dock when the sentence was pronounced upon her. 

THE Cask oF CHILD MurpsErR.—In the same 
court on Saturday the girl Agnes Norman was 
placed upon her trial, before the Common Serjeant, 
on a charge of child murder, but the evidence being 
2 for a D * was 8 1— 

i or having attem to strangle a 
named Parfitt, eleven res of age. Upon this . 
was convicted, with a recommendation to mercy 
on account of her youth. The Common Serjeant 
deferred sentence until next session, and intimated 
that in the meantime inquiries would be made re- 
specting the prisoner: 

SALE OF BEER IN WorKING Mgn’s CuivBs.— 
Mr. Ellison, one of the magistrates at the Lambeth 
Police-court, gave judgment on Friday in the pro- 
secution of the Times Working Men's Club, He 
held that it was impossible for such drinking as 
had been sworn to during the prohibited hours on 
Sunday to continue without provoking the strongest 
opposition from the licensed victuallers as well as 
from the advocates of temperance. The publican 
was compelled to close his house at certain periods, 
and if these clubs were allowed to be opened, the 
probability that drinking went on constituted an 


present law, would at once call for the interferen 
of the ature. ‘The charge of selli 


dant must pay a fine of 3/, and costs, 


ght, after the verdict in 


— — 


Miscellaneous, 
— oo 


The Eton and Harrow cricket match at Lord’s 
closed on ce afternoon. men ree in a tingle 
innings, with seventy-seven runs to spate. 

Last week the total number of paupers in the 
metropolis was 121,761—e decrease of 6,005 upon 


the ee pow, ee of last 

The Pall Mall Gazette is able io state with con- 
fidence that The Battle of Dorking” was written 
ee e ee the au of Indian 

ity. 9 . 

There are still twenty-one select committees of 
the House of Commons sitting. They comprise 300 
members, of whom sixteen only Cie to. the 
Government. ete 

A girl, ten years of age, committed suicide at 
Burslem on Wednesday evening, by jumping down 
the shaft of a coal-pit, over a hun 9 —— 
Her motive seems to have been to escape ill - trea 
ment from her father. 

Colonel Loyd-Lindsay entertained at the Ship at 
Greenwich, on Saturday, a large and disti 
2 consisting mainly of the members of the 
National Society for the Relief of the Sick and 
Wounded. Count Bernstorff was present, and pro- 
posed Colonel Loyd-Lindsay’s health in highly 
complimentary terms. . 

EXTRAORDINARY SuicipzE,—A man named Clark, 
a pawnbroker, residing at Wellingborough, com- 
mitted suicide on Sunday morning Py. al 
himself to the t of the bed in which his e 
was sleeping. hen she awoke he was breathing 
re last, and died in a few minutes after he was cat 

own. 

Bank Discount.—The directors of the Bank of 

d have reduced the rate of discount from 
to 2 per cent. The stock of bullion in the cellars 
the bank amounts to nearly twenty-seven millions 
sterling—almost two millions in excess of the notes 
in circulation; and there is every prospect. of 
further large arrivals of gold from Australia and 
America. 

Pusiic MEETINGS IN THE Parxs.—At the meet- 
ing of the select committee fof the House of Com- 
mons on the Royal Parks and Gardens Bill, held 
on Monday, Mr, James Lowther proposed, and 
succeeded in carrying, by six votes to five, a re- 
solution prohibiting public meetings in the parks. 
Mr. Ayrton, being in the chair, was unable to vote. 
The committee meets again, we believe, on Thurs- 


ae - 


was being acted. Hannah Newington, alias Flora | 


that although it was not impossible, it was highly | 


— — ee 


| killed, and are many mangled, for the amuse- 


— 


injustice which, if it could not be reached by the 


without a license had been proved, and the defen- 


day, and it is possible tha t the resolution may then 
be cancelled or reversed, AA £25 
DEMONSTRATIONS.—A meeting of the | 
classes sa 14 on 8 green on y 
morning for the purpose of protesting 
proposed grant df 15,000/. per annum to Prince 
Arthur. A number of persons assembled in e 
Park on Sunday afternoon to take part in 
demonstration which had been announced on 
the subject of free emigration. The promoters of 
the gathering, however, did not attend, and the 
summoned meeting was left in the hands of the 
‘‘ mock litany men and a b preacher. The 
mob made short work with 


occupation of a e number of , 
handles to their names,” at Shepherd’s Bush and 
Hurlingham, on Saturday. The weather (says & 
reporter) being all that could be desired for out- 
door recreation, caused a very large and fashi © 
assemblage, including a great number of ladies. 
Ne. 

e ter of the poor pigeons— mean- 
while to the music of military W ee 
rewarded. At Shepherd’s Bush ‘‘ altogether 
birds were trapped, and of these 445 were Kille 
to 245 missed.” At Hurli a, of 221 birds 
trapped, 138 were killed, to 83 missed.” Thug in 


one afternoon, there were 583 wretched 


* 


ment of ladies,“ and the profit of ‘‘ noblemen 
and gentlemen.” One competitor carried off a 


wenn wind prevailed, which greatly assisted the 


in getting away.” 


„ ** Old Testament 
Synonyms, their bearing on Christian Faith 
See of the Buiian and Foreign Bitte Sooty, 
tary of the Briti a cali 
It is described as ‘‘a sample oy 2 may be cal 
inductive theology, and is intended to furnish mate. 
rials by means of which any English lay of 
ordinary education may be helped to form 8 
— on the most important Biblical questions of 
the day.” 

‘The A theneum says Mr. Murray will publish, in 
November, Mr. Grote's Aristotle,” on which 
work the author had been engaged for many years. 
N 

oore (says an paper 
stuff heroes are made of. Recently, at Nashville, 
when her son fell down a well twenty-four feet 
screamed, byt, in, 


deep, she neither fai nor 
ly swung ben ay te nd o 
ight the child with her feet, drew hers 
“and then, wonian-like, ’ 


* 


for falling in. 
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A 7 in Connecticut boasts the title of 

The Devastation turret ship was floated out of 
dock at Portsmouth on Wednesday. 

Women should never be lawyers; they would 
constantly have writs of attachment.“ 

A private in the army recently sent a letter to 
his sweetheart, closing with, May heaven cherish 
and keep you from yours truly John Smith.” 

The New Haven Register says: In —— line, 
in the article upon Yale College, in our last issue, 
for ‘alum water’ read alma mater.” 

The Post Office Savings Banks, since their in- 
stitution, have received nearly forty millions of 
hard cash from the savings of the humbler classes. 

„Mother, said a little girl one day, do you 
think our minister would use so man rd words 
if Itold him I could not understand him to-day ? 
I’m going over to ask him to preach small.” 

A country paper says that during a rural trial in 
court a 4 who was called as a witness, was 
asked if he knew the obligation of an oath, and 
where he would go if he alie. He said he sup- 
posed he should go where all the lawyers: went to. 
The French papers are always making startling 
discoveries of the eccentricities of John Bull.” 
The Gaulois, for example, has made the important 
discovery that the teetotal society in London has 
hit upon the ingenious mode of. putting a stop to 
drunkenness by ee the photographs of all 
habitual topers, placing them in the public-houses, 
and bribing the landlords not to serve them. 

Said our genial professor of natural history to a 
college class-mate, ‘‘Sometimes, when stones and 
trees are split open, lizards and other reptiles are 
found in them, with no manifest way by which they 
entered ; it is thought, by the common people, that 


those animals were created where they are found: 


is that your opinion, Mr. X ?” 


‘oN . N is „Wh 
not, Mr. X gs! “ 


Because, sir, 1 am not one of the 
cay mon | le.” National Baptist V. S.). 

Strong Sopr.— An old Dublin beggar- woman 
asked a lady the other day for a halfpenny. I've 
nothing for you,” said the lady ; ‘* but if you go to 
the soup-kitchen you'll get a pint of excellent soup.” 
Soup is it ye mane?” bawled the indignant men- 
dicant ; ‘‘do you call that stuff soup? Sure and 
I'll just tell you how they make it: they get a 
quart of water, and then boil it down to a pint to 
make it strong.” 

Ax Ucaty Customer.—A prosecutor who ap- 
peared before the Sheffield magistrates one day last 
week proved to be very tipsy. The Mayor ad- 
dressed him, with the observation, Why, you are 
drunk!“ To which the man promptly, and point- 
edly responded: ‘Well, if I am, it's with your 
beer, Mr. Moore. (The Mayor is a large brewer.) 
The Court laughed, the Mayor winced, and the pro- 
secutor came off with flying colours. He was not 
wise enough, however, to stop at this point, but 
went on to chaff the other magistrates and their 
clerk, upon which the law proved too strong for 
him, and he was fined for being drunk, 

St. Swituin’s Day.—Saturday was the 1,009th 
ainiversary of the ‘‘sacrilegious”’ attempt of the 
monks of Winchester to interfere with the express 
desire of Swithin, their bishop, that his remains 
should lie in the open churchyard. The monks, 60 
the old story runs, thought it was not proper that 
the late bishop, who had just been canonised, should 
lie in the common churchyard, and resolved to re- 
move his body, with solemn procession, within the 
church. The 15th of July was the date fixed for 
the ceremony, but the rain fell so violently on that 
day and for forty days following that the monks 
were unable to carry out their pious design; and 
perceiving in the tempest a sign from heaven 
forbidding them to interfere with the saint’s rest, 
they let his body lie where it had been buried and 
erected a chapel over the remains, whereat many 
miracles were subsequently wrought. 

Tue BIRCRH Rop.—Dr. Hobe. the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of yt! not only approves of boys 
being soundly thrashed when in fault, but at a 
— at Warrington, ‘the other night, he ex- 
pr his belief that ‘‘there was not a nicer or- 
nanient or a more homely useful article in a house 
than a birch rod.” He said he liked to see one 
hanging in a house. It was far more useful than 
the old-fashioned warming pan, or 2 the 
copper kettle. Alluding to juvenile depravity, he 
said, A lad of fifteen or sixteen, with a pipe stuck 
in his mouth, might be seen entering a public-house 
and calling for hi Ar his quart of ale, and 
emi ty manly, y if such a one had his 
deserts, his father would take a good stout hazel or 
an ash plant and lay it on his back with a will. A 
birch rod for the younger ones, and an ash plant for 
the older ones. f 

THe Way or Savina rr.—It is related of Mrs. 
Siddons that once, when dining at the country-seat 
of a friend, she frightened out of his wits a servant 
who, when on the age of h her the butter, 
withdrew it quickly, saying, Excuse me for a 
moment, —there’s a fly on the butter.” To 
which the great actress, assuming a look and tone 
of intense horror, exclaimed, ‘‘A fly, say ye! How 
gat he there? Something of the same sort comes 
to us fresh from Rome of her niece, Fanny Kemble, 
— whom many — are told in society of 

er withering speec indiscreet persons. One 
of the drollest is this: A meek young man was pre- 
sented to her, and unluckily opened the new-born 
“eonversation with, I hear you have very fine 
hotels in America.” Sir! I have no hotels in 


NOTICE. - All announcements intended for 
column must be accompanied by « remittance: of | 


America!” in a measured, contemptuous a 
that caused that young man to retreat’ wi 
alacrity.”—Harper'a Magazine. 

Mokxixa HEADACHES AND CLOSE. BEpRooMs.— 
Short as our summer is likely to prove this year, 
the, increase in the temperature of ‘late, and 
especially during the night, warns us that we may 
expect it soon or not at all. The dwellers in lar 
towns and cities will be seeking the sea side, or 

off to the Highlands or on a trip to Switzerland. 
Those who are not so fortunate as to be able to do 
any of these things will be condemned to be half 
stifled by sleeping in the close, heated atmosphere 
of a London bedroom. Some people, with the view 
of shutting out the noises which mako night 
hideous” in town, close every crevice and chink, 
forgetful that they exclude all fresh air at the same 


METROPOLITAN CATTLRK MARKET, Monday, 
July 17.— The total i 24 —— oudon last 


N 3 to eh 7 IN eee in 
70 we received 85,850 ; in 4 iu 781: 5 
in 1807, 8,894 head. In the cattle trade in — 


been un absence of animation. About un average ye hed 
beasts has been on sale, and the quality of the home 

has somewhat improved. The depression in the dead meat 
market has exercised an unfavourable influence an the 
demand, and prices receded fully 2d, per Gib. The best 
Scots and crosses have been disposed at from 5s, 8d. to 
58. 10d. per 8ibs. From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire we received about 1,500 shorthorns ; from 
other parts of England about 450 various breeds; and from 


Scotland 12 Scots and crossea, market has been well’ 


supplied with vo Business has been only to a — 
av 


— — 


— 


time; and others, from the small size and vicious 


construction of their bedrooms, ean obtain nothing 
like efficient ventilation. What fresh air they got 
has probably been used and warmed below hefore it 
passes into the hall and up the stairs to be dis- 
tributed to the various bedrooms. The consequence 
in any case is, that sleep is prevented altogether of 
perturbed by dreams, and the unfortunate occupant 
of the London bedroom descends to his breakfast 
with a headache which he probably attributes to his 
„ bpiliousness. The lowering of the upper sash for 
an inch or two, or the provision of a ventilating 
pane, with an open register to the grate, and the 
removal of all curtains from the bed, will often 
prove a more effectual remedy against what is 
called a bilious headache than any antibilious pill 
that was ever compounded, — Lance?. | 


— 8 


— — 


this 


half-a-crown in postage stanips. 
Births, Marringes, und Deaths. 
ed “EST 4 


BIRTHS. 
PAYNE.—July 13, the wife of the Rev. Wm. H. Payne, 
Baptist minister, Worstcad, Norfolk, of a son. 
THEOBALD.—July 16, at Hendon, the wife of Morell 
Theobald, of a son. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Weduesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 3?, 
for the week ending Wednesday, July 12. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....£41,111,160 Government Debt. £11,015,10¢ 
‘Other Securities 3,98 4,906 
Gold Coins Bullion 26,111,160 
1 81 Bullion 


441.111,00 
a BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’ £14,553,000 Government Secu- 
| es .. 3,327,119 rities, (ine. dead 
Public Deposits.. 4,216,444) weight annuity).E 13,123,537 
Other Deposits .. 27,956,931 e Securities. 18,821,697 


Seven Day and 15,840,175 
other Bills 803,859 


250,59 J. 288 250.304.288 
Geo. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


— 


411111100 


July 13, 1871. 
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BrReakFAst.—Epps's Cocoa.— U nATETUIL AND Cou- 
ronrixd.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, aad 
by acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.“ —Ciril Service Gazette. Made simply with 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ James 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, Lonilon.“ Also, makers 
of E ps's Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use, 

How ro Dye—Silk, Wool, Feathers, Ribbons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands, Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, — colours, 6d. each, with full instructions sup- 
plied. Of all chennsts. The Family Herald, 31d September, 
says, A very slight acquaintance with Judson’s dyes will 
render their application clear to all.“ . 


Markets. 
—— ) 
CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lang, Monday, July 17. 
There were very few samples of English wheat at this 
morning’s market; but millers were not anxious buyers, and 
the sales made were at a decline of }s. to 28. per qr. upon the 
oe of this day week. The attendance was good, — the 
usiness done in foreign was in retail, at a similar] reduction. 


Barley ard ed in value. Beaus ls. p " 
cheapet The ont trade was steady. Russian and Pete 


qualities 3d. to Gd. per qr. lower. Flour was 6d. per barrel 
and 1s. per sack cheaper. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wurar— 8. ~ 8. 8, 
a Kent, Peas— 
ene. 37 to 40 
Ditto new. 51 to 55 Maple 43 46 
White i ] 38 142 
Wr 6874/bay-Reee 1 8 
whe .. 4. elo “i 
Ryvx 36 38 
„ ote 
1 maitin 
Ekel. „ % 4g Or N 
Piening... 35 39} English , 29 — 
oreig n * ee a” po 9. g 
K Tae Scotch feed . — — 
MALT— 75 potato 6. hee 
Pale is — — Insh Black. 10 21 
Chevalier. . — — ” White 21 24 
Brown 49 55 Foreign feed 1 ie 
Beans— | Floun 
Ticks 37 38 Town made 47 30 
Harrow ., 39 43] Best country 
Small — 2 households .. 10 42 
Egyvtian. 33 351 Norfolk &Buffolk 58 39 


, BREAD, Saturday, July 15.—Tthe prices in the Metro- 


polis are, for Wheaten Bread, 


per 4 ths. loaf, 74d. to 84. ; 
Household Bread, Id. to 74.4 oe 


— 
— — ee 


extent, and prices e ruled in favour of purchasers. 

the best va si and half. brede 6s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. per Sibs. has 
been paid. Lambs have ch hands quietly, at from 
Gs, Gd. to 78. Gd. per Sibs. Calves have been dull, and there 
has beeu but little inquiry for pigs. 


Per Sibs., to sink the offal. 

s d. 8. d. s d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 8 to 4 8 Pr. cars wooled 5. 10 3 2 
Second quality. 4 10 5 2 PerimeSouthdown6 4 6 
Primelargeoxen 5 2 5 6 Lge.coarsecalves3 8 4 4 
eee + 5 10 — ei ue 1 1 

rse inf, sheep 4 6 Large * 

Second 5 A 42 410 


quality .4 6 ) 
Lamb, 6s. 64 to 7s. 6d., and 2 store pigs, —-8. to 
—§, " 

METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, July 17. 
—Moderate supplies have bean on sale. ‘The trade has ; 
slow, at our quotations, Last week's. London imports were 
— to 1 basket from Harlingen and 26 from Ham- 

urg. 


and from foreign 


. d. 8. „ d. 8. d. 

Inferior beef . 3 8 to4 N 4 10 co 3 2 
Middling do, 4 4 0 4 Prime do. 3 6 8 10 
Prime large do. 5 0 5 21 3 6 310 
Prime small do. 5 2 5 4 Small do. „ 

| Veal 1 60 68 


1 D 
Inferior Mutton 4 6 4 10 


PROVISIONS, Monday, July 17.— The arrivals last week 
from [reland were 588 firkine butter and 4,890 bales ba 
rts 28,602 packages butter, aud 1,472 
For trish butter there is scarcely any inquiry; & 
few tinest Clonmels sold at 114s. on board. ys som 
steadily at little change in value, and best Datch advanced 


bacon. 


from 1165. to 130s." Tue bacon’ market ruled steady, and 


both Iruh and Hamburgh. 


- — 


at the close of the week an advauce of 2s. was realised for 


Best Waterford orders charged 
728. f. o. b. 5 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, July, 16. 
The markets have fluctuated consi y during the 

few days, more in comune of the unfavourable u 

than of the supply, which as much hindered the cherries and 
bush fruit. Hothouse fruit is amply supplied, pmes v. 
Those from the West Indies are also now in their prime, the 
quantity varying at sale from 20,000 to 23,000 weekly. 


HOPS.—Boroveu, Monday, July 17.—The steady pro- 
gress of blight in the plantations during the past week has 
materially improved our market, and caused a geueral advance 
on every description of the last of from 5s. to 6s, per 
evt., aud to-day prices are firm at this advance. Advices to 


hand this morning report slight improvement in parts ofthe 
Weald and Sussex ; on the other hand, the best grounds in 
Mul-Kent, which had hitherto given promise of a fair yirld, 
are passing into blight. On the whole, our crop prospert 
cannot be deemed more favourable, Continental advice are 
decidedly less favourable; Bavaria aud Bo'ranis are fast 
lapsing into the condition of our worst grounds, Other dis- 
tricts are equally bad; the only one which is at all favoured 
being Poperinghe. Mid aud East Kents, 3“, 4. 46, tu 
7. 73.; Weald of Kent, 3/, 4, to 5“. Sussex, 31, 34 104., 
to 4/. 10:,; Faruham and country, 4/, 44. 134, to Gl. ; Olds 
II., II. 5a, to II. 10s, 


POTATOES.—Boroven AND Sprra.riutps,—Mon- 
day, July 17.—The markets have been well supplied with 
potatoes. The trade has been quiet at about late rates, The 
import into Loudon last week cunsisted of 635 biskets from 
Rotterdam, 335 boxes from Cherbourg, aud 90 hae 13 tons 
from Barfleur. English Shawa, 50s., to 70s. per tou ; Regents, 
60s. to 80s. per ton; Kidneys, new, finest, 4s. 6.1, to Gs, per 
ewt.; Jerseys, 4s. to 7s. per ewt. 


SEED, Mouday, July 17.—English Cloversced remains 
nominally the same as previously. American samples were 
held for quite as much money, a few parcels being ocvasionally 
disposed of for France. nite seed was heki with tirmuess. 
Trefoil was quite as dear, and hol,lers were very tir.a for tine 
qualities. Euglist rapeseed, ready for iinm e. ſi ite delivery, 
was sold in small lots at drooping prices. M st buyers are 
waiting for a supply of new, expected to be reaped in a few 
weeks. English cavaryseed brought fully as. high mates. 
Hempseed supported previous values. 

WOOL, Monday, July 17.—4 firm tone has. pervaded 
the wool Windes fo? all qualities tere has been a healthy 
demand, and prices have ruled firw. 7 

OIL, Monday, July 17\—Linseed oil has been firm, but 
for rape there has been less demand. Otter oils have sold 
slowly. 

TALIOW, Monday, July 17.— Te market has. been 
steady. V. C., spot, 44s. Id. per cwt. ‘Town tallow, 42s, Gd. 
net cash. 2 

COAL, Menday, July 17.— Market heavy, at last day's 
rates. Hetton’s, 18s. 6d.; Hettons Lyons, 15s. 01; | 

(original) 188. 6. l.; Hawthorn, 15a, 34d. ; then 1 Mall, 
. Kelloe, 17% Kaden Main, 16s.; Hurtley’s, 178. 9d. 
Ships fresh arrived, 19, ships left frum last day, 1—tota!, 20. 


’ 


_ Ships at sea, 20. 


—— 


KixAuAx's LL Wursxy.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectiy pare, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
“ Kinahau s LL W tisky” ov seal, label, awd cork. Whule- 
sale Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-stee +t, W. 

Hortowav's Pitis.--Weakenine Wratiuen.—The 
sultry summer days strain the nerves of the feerle and 
decrepit, and this state *eventuates in discase unless some 
restorative such as these purifying Pills be found to 


the disordering tendency. Uolloway’s me. lire * — 
to the a lem, which is the source ot ull T ogee 


ments, presides over every action which maintains 

growth and well-being of the bod one, can 
| over-estimate the necessity the nerves well * 

and the ease with which accomplish that 

They are the most unfailing indigestion, 

habits, palpitation, sick headache, and Nen s that 
ever invented, and in consequence of which att que the 
| largest sale aud highest reputation. 
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cbbbertisements, 


PASTBOURNE BAZAAR, 
in behalf of the CONGREGATIONAL ee 
8 and 9 Aveust, 1871. 


FRIENDS — who know Eastbourne, come to our aid. 


Extinguish the debt, £650. Send something—money or 
merchandise 


80 and earnestly asks, 
_ The Manse, Eastbourne. 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION 
of ENGLAND and WALES. 
The AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the CONGREGA- 


TIONAL UNION will be held in SWANSEA, on Monpay, 
9th October, and three following days. 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Sec. 
18, South-street, Finsbury, July 17, 1871. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE and 

Theological Student will be to SUPPLY the 
PULPIT of a CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH during 
Jux and Avaust. Sati references can be given.— 
Address, X. L. T., Union Society, Cambridge. 


W. GRIFFITH. 


O LET, at MicHartmas xxxr, in a Borough 
Town in one of the Midland Counties, a commodious 
HOUSE, containing Breakfast, Dining, and Drawing. -rooms, 
5 Bedrooms, and an Attic, with convenient Offices. There is 
large Garden attached, about half an acre in extent, with 
. Hothouse and Greenhouse. Stable and Coach-house 
if required.—Address, X. Y. Z., 19, Frederick-road, Edg- 
has*ton, Birmingham. 


MERIC A.— WANTED, a FEW 

GENTLEMEN to JOIN the ADVERTISER in 
WORKING some 20,000 acres of COAL ULANDS in 
AMERICA. Say £20,000. The Proprietors of this Estate 
offer 1,000 acres of splendid land free to some Industrial 
Institute under special arrangements.—Apply to R. H. Drew, 
Special veered for — 5, King:street, Cheapside. 


— — 


Hip COINS FOR sa LE. Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Le. Lists 
free. J. Verity, Earlsheuton, Dewsbury. 


— — 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MAstTer— 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Le. 


Seconp Master— 


H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and Ist Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, E W. B. A, Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London 

JAMES A? H. MURRAY, Eeq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Rociety, one of the Editors of 

f the Publications of the Karly English Text Society, Author 
2 2 — Dialect of the Southern Counties of land,” 

e., &e 

JAMES NETTLE SHIP, Eszq,, B. A., Scholar and Priseman 

of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2Qud Class Classical Trivos, 1866. 


For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
lead Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 
ll, MARTEN, B. A., Lee, 8E. 

UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


PROFESSORS. 
Snglish Literature Mrs. C. L. BALFour e 
Hotany Pro. BENTLEY, Kin; ’s Coll. 
Globes and Natural Science. Messrs. TayLon & WILLIAMS. 


Music, Theory, &c. „Joux BLOCKLEy, 
larmonium aud Herr Louis = 
Singing and . James Cowarp, Esq. 


raving aud Painting R W. Buss, Esq. 

(icology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D, F. G. S. 
— — Dr. MANDROU. 

(ierman Language „ „ Herr Gerner. 


Referees—Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 


Por Particulars, address the Principals, Mrs. TODD and 
Rev. Dr. TODD. 


Fy SATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CONDUCTED BY THE Misses MIALL. 


PROFESQORS. 
Tren sh end Italien. «pean GO. CaNeaane, 
Gern m. „ Made. Horrinarr. 
bist ry and — . Mr. Cornu AN. 
Muse and T. Stones, Esq., London. 


: Miss Girrixs. 


5 and Pain 7 
— ting Mde. L’ANGLEE. 


Dancing and Calisthenics 


Chemistry . Dr. Aubert J. — 

Zeeman of I 
Thomass Hospital, 

London. 

Arithmetie I. J. Hepworrs. 

The ven eaten of education are taught exclusivel 

the Masters assigued to them. The ve hed 

tion is under the immediate direction of the . > 

competent of 


Terms forwarded on application. 
„ SCLIOOL will REOPEN on Frinpay, August 4th. 
SCHOOL, St. 


110 4dBURY HOUS 
LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. 


Upper, Middle, and Departments. 
— Mathematics a 


Classics, 
English. 
* Kinder-Garten and Pestaloszian Classes for Little — . 
Tue comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 


Leonard's. 


“chool duties will be resumed August 3. 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Princi The — HOWARD. 
Resident En and German Governesses. 


_ this Coleg monthly. Test — every term. 
This ~ o Daughters of Gentleman and Pro- 


2 — is 113 and situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out 


T 
li and intellectual culture, with refined manners, 
and a healthy Cwristian and training. 

„ with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 


AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE Tuvurspay, Sept. 21. 


MES. BAYNES and her Sisters, the Misses 
BEARD, late of Denmark Hill, are now residing in a 
larger House in the favourite suburb of Hampstead. 
PUPILS REASSEMBLE on Sepremser 7TH. 
MOUNT VIEW, GREEN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


EATHFIELD HOUSE 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
PARKSTONE, midway between Poole and Bournemouth. 


This Establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
aided by tompetent Masters, will REOPEN (p. v.) on 
Tuxspay, August Ist. 

Terms moderate. References to Parents of Pupils. 
Prospectus un application. 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.). 


The. PUPILS are expected to REASSEMBLE on Fripay, 
August 4th. 


ä = -_ — — — — — oe ee — —— — — — 


E TTR Nn ALL COLLEGE, 
near WOLVERHAMPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Head Master—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esg., 
B.A., Fellow of University College, London 
Second Master—J AMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner 
and First Classman at the First B.A. Examination 
Queen’s University, Ireland. 
Assisted by a competent staff of Under-Masters. 
The NEXT SESSION will commence Ist AuGust. 
For Prospectuses, Terms, &c ly to the Head Master, 
at the College, or to the Hon. Sec., 1 3 Esq., New- 
bridge, Wolv re 


— = — — — — 


— —— 


EAD HOUSE. ‘BIGGLESWADE. 


PUPILS REASSEMBLE on Tvespay, July 25th. 
FRED. W. CONQUEST, B.A. 


00 LLEGIATE SCHOOL, BELPER, 
Seven miles north of Derby, in a healthy situation, 
amid beautiful 
The Course of Study includes Classics, Mathematics, and 
Modern Languages, especial attention being given to French 
and Arithmetic. 
One Senior and Four Junior candidates passed the last 
Cambridge Local Examination. 
The Quarter will commence on Fripay, JuLy 28 ru. 
References are kindly permitted to the Rev. C. Bailhache, 
London; Rev. W. Crosbie, M. A., Derby; Rev. A. Hannay, 
London; Rev. T. G. Rooke, B. A., Frome; and to other 
entlemen 
1 Full particulars will be sent on application to 


W. B. ANTHONY, Principal. 


FyAstines — west HILL HOUSE. 


Principal—J. Stewart, Esq. 
First Master—ApDAmM Myron, Esq., M.A. 
Pupils for University Local Examination, and for 
London University Matriculation. 
Preparatory Class for Little Boys. 


Gt TENBY.— Mr. HENRY 

pete + beg 8 Panter. | ** Proſessor in 
. BOYS for 8 for UNIVERSITY EXA. 
. — 
Extensive — and Cricket- ground. 


E NORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
Principal—Rev. JAMES r M. A., II. D, 


above School receives, in addition to the Sons of 


33 4th of August, 187 
a :e eee 
the 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION 
SHEDLOCK — 4 
German Governesses, and e age 
a limited number of ARI ERS, to 

comforts of home educa 


a com 
nental systems. Reference, Rev. J. — M. A., 7, Blom- 
field-street, E. C. 


[Veron VILLA. FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YO YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BERCHES- | 


Mutual Assurance without Mutmal Liability, 
Non-Forfelture Policies by Limited Payments, 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Offices—4, Queen Street Place, London, E. C. 


DIRECTORS. 

George Thomas Dale, . Bayswater. 
William Sutton Goren, Bat. 4, Qneen-ett##t-place. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John I 1 Addle-street. 
ene .» Lincoln’s . 

otter 1 Idermanbury. 
William H. Smith, 1 orwood. ie 
Edward Bean Underh Esq., Tus Hampstead. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.8.8., F.LA. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
Mr. John Wilkinson Fairey. 


REPORT. 


Tre Directors have the pleasure of reporting the continued 
prosperity of the Company. 

In the year ending 3ist January 1 up to which time the 
accounts are now made un, 2,253 new J ife Policies have been 
issued, assuring £388,545, the New Annual Premiums 
thereon being £1 1,866. 

The Directors deplore the great loss which the Company 
has sustained through the removal by death (within a fort- 
night of each other) of the lamented Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, Messrs. Edmund Dunn and John Smither. From 
the foundation of the Company, until the close of their lives, 
they discharged their duties as Directors with earnest fidelity. 
The vacancies at the Board have been filled up until the 
Annual Meeting, by the election of Mr. Henry Potter Olney 
01 the firm of Messrs. Olney, Amsden and Co.), and of Dr. 
eto Bean Underhill (Secretary of the weary Missionary 

y). 


THE LON DON AND GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £10. Month! 8 58. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share 
337, STRAND, W. C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The = Hon. the Earl 1 „ 


The How H F. Cee Mi 


CHAIRMAN OF 8 : 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
Shares 


short notice. Five per Cent. Interest guaranteed. 
may be taken at any time—no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Teasehold — 
Security. 


The last Annual Report ee, that 7} PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


BRITISH _ EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


32, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1847. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


DIRECTORS, 


DANIEL PRATT, 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., 2 


Benham, Augustus, ‘ Rooke, : 

Bu ' ’ 8 Starlig, Hobe B., 

Burton, John R., a Trouncer, John Hy., Esq., 
Groser, William, Esq. M.D. 

Howat, John B., Esq. | Wills, Fred., jun., Esq. 


So.icrtors.— Messrs. Watson and Sonu. 
Puysician.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M.D., F. R. S. 
Surceon.—John Maun, Esq. 

AcTuaRY AND AccouNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


POLICIES PAYABLE IN 3—— at any de- 
termined by the proposer when the assurance is flected. 
PP apo rip OF POLICIES.—Assurers may 


NPROFITS belong fo plan which makes 


who 


therefore 
stability of the office. 

A NEW TA LE has been prepared suitable to borrowers 
from Building § 


plication to any\of the Agents of the Company, or to 
_ ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
Money Advanced on Freehold and other good Securities. | ’ 


M* COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

e ei 

taken for Rail and other Ir ts, and also Values 
ways ge 


oop Flamin purpose.—26, Fi 


Jury 19, 1871. 


‘HE NONCONFORMIST. 


723 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. ONDON.—SHIRLEY'S 3 TEMPER, RANCE 
HOLEL, 3%, Queen’s-sq loomsbury, W. C. 
Beds, from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast’ or Téa, 18. 3d. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE n THE’ BEST ARTICLES 
D EAN ES. 


—— — — 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST “REE. 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every ;| DEANE’S—Domiestic Baths for every purpose. 


variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 


best manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sete, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets. 
munen Covers and Hot- water Dishes. | 
Tin Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 


DEANE'S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, 


m 2ls., new and elegant ae 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 


Loysell’s and other improvements. 
DEAN®’ 


rand Brass Kettl 

tew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots} 
DEANE’ S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
me assortment. ud 


large and handgo 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desi 
gs in aay th and Bronze—three- 


Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S 3 and Fire- irons, in modern 
d approved ee. 
DEANE’S—Bedstentls in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEAN E’S—Comices and Cornice-poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, 


and Culin 2 
TRANS buten, shes, Mata, &c., well 
DEAN B'S Horticultural 


strong, and serviceable. 
Tools, Lawn Mowers, 

Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEAN Es Harness, ss, Raddles, and Horse Cloth- 
ing, manuf on the premises, of 
the beat material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payment of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King Wiliam Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


* 
1 


IMPORTANT — 


— Ey tia 


1 22 


NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for nn of Quality. 


& P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Bet Sort 


J @ Sswine Cotton, which with the 
Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 


view of more fully n the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Six 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three 


Cord above that number. 


WuoLesate AGENT— 
WM. GILMOUR, 80, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


— EE 
rti nior 
of Guy’ Isr, Nel and the President of the Royal C 
of Surgeons, England. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. 
LAUGHING GAS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
Mr. PRESCO’S method of fixing Artificial Teeth and 


Palates has been acknowledged by eminent Physicians and 


— as being the most successful of all others. 5s. per 
—— £4 4s. the set. Consultations free from ten till 
six daily | 


1, WEST. ST., FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
Opposite the Moorgate-st. Railway-station. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HBR MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT: 


HITH’S MOC. MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 

b 1 is 23 for the follow iug peculiarities and 
tages :— let. Facili ** application ; Lag. Perfect free- 
* to chals or excoriate ; ard. It may be worn 
mfort in any position of the body, by night or 

“teh. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
test a 8 to the «carer, and is perfectly Cpe 


2 We do dente to give to this invention cur un the 
fied we 8 the use of it to 
all those a dend in need of that 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, 

apparatus 


iy : 


1 


highest satisfaction in tuus recommending.”—Church and 
Stale Gazette. 


i — — Aa ee — 1 8 
iam rofessor u 
Col . pial hes 2 8 


an Police Force ; 
Robert Liston, 


Esq., Surgeon to the London 
— — F. R. S.; and many 


A ‘anual Circular may be had 1 , and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can 185 ſorwa , on send- 
ing the circumference of the the t.ips, 

Manufacturer. 


to 
. WHITE, 228, ‘PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
i 1Gs., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, ls, 


Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428, and 52s. 6d. 


1s. 80 
rr 42s, and 52s. Postage, ls. 10d. 
Orders to to be made payable to John hite, Post 


by 
body, two inches 


NEW PATENT 
T OCKING -O 
Egge EXEL CAPS 


the 1 — ab pompian elastic and com- 

— ds pe th. sheet 45 giving etic and * 

it all cases of WEAK swe 

7 we vs wen d. 1 i 

t in tecture, ine ive, an is on 

| stocking. Dye 6d., 7s. 6d., 102., * 
‘ostage 6d. 


+c Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. J 


Fir E FLAVOURED STRON G BE EF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 


ASK rox TIfBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT ‘of 


MEAT, requiring darou Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 
xcellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


: 


SAUCE.--LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Proaounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 


— — 


BEWARD OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 


— — 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces thronghout the World. 


REAL SEA BATH in our own room, 

by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By tak- 
ing a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury 
and the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the incon- 
venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 
means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 
and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imita- 
tions. 


[ID MAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 

surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 

el „Font, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 

old in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


CROS8Y’S 
BALAA MIO _ COUGH ELIXIR. 


sete 


— — 


Opiates, N aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in “Congha, Cols, and and al Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such reinedies, which yield momentary 


relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive — — 
in i that n * 2285 at the root 


aledy science pois te B's BALSAMIC 
COU H ELIXIR as the 8 


— aut aden 
, author “ Anti-l ancet,” sa 
—“T have — pe mee how very sy and * 
ably it a Cough; and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary onsumption, and I can, with — 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunc 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, wh from opium and squills, not 
only allays sa heesl irritation, but improves «digestion and 
strengtheus the con stitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of — AQuinsy, 
and all affections of throat all re- 
ble beg and sine in soley 


— 2 a nes anaes | 
hemists, 


Fo Lt 


See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“ We aré more than satisfied; we are truly del ‘te 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 


.| certainly highly recommend. Shirley’s to all our friendt, J. 


ROBERTS 


“ As on all 133 Visits, [ can testify that this is the 
most comfortabl : home I find when away from home.” W. B 


Harvey, From l 
n 
957 


Ourne. 


“After viaiting various places in 
consider Shirley's (in view of its corny o greate 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate ¢ ) as 


the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


FRANGIS 


MoRrod 4 co. 
(Limited), 


LIVERPOOL. 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system, 
The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Office—36,: PARLIAMENT S., S. . 


OTR GLASS CHANDELIERS.— 


Table Glass of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ND, OR MOLU. 
e Lamps and 
LONDON Show Rooms, 45, Ox FO STREET W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-st. 
OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833,—Best Coals ouly.— 
Cash, 23s. G. J.C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
* and the cheapest in the end for all domestic * 
s. Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
—4 l. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. — 13, Hota Parle 
Wharf, Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland W 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office 108, H den Ba 


Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor H 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley tation, we 


OALS.—LOWEST SUMMER PRICES. 

/ LEA and CO’S ra way, 230 hg Mery 
Wall's-end, by screw ee and railw 1 Aae 
228, best Wi n, 20s.; W des 
19s, ; Clay cron, 903. and 1 ie. : e mrose, 
17s ; best Derby, 17s.; Kitchen, 16s ; Colbles 
Hartley, 168.; Nuts, 14s.; ‘Tanfield Moor, 19s. ; du, ie 
Coke, 148, per 12 sacks, Net cash, — l 
screened. — pots, Au e aud Rig 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland 1 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross allows — 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regeut’s -park-basin, No Agents 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD’ S TARO, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. - 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


\FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the "self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„%% Use no other. See name on cach tablet. 


ORNS and BUNIONS,—A neh lenis. 


many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained. their 


complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
inconvenieuce.— Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS's RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade 
Lithia, and for GouT, Lithia 289 Potuss. 


CORKSBRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 
Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents:—W. Best & Sons, Henrictta-street, Cavendisn- 
equare, 


— 


— ↄ— — — — 


AYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS. —The 


best, safest, and 1 certain Fam 


has yety n discovered, Being com but the 
puitest ¢ table ingtetlients ts, tity, ar 5 either sex, 
hey are equally valuable for curin eating 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dea 5 7 —— 


BAL EMBROCATION is now 
medicine, Sold by most mists in LI 5, at 45. 4 
nted in 
from the use of GALV e 
tained CURATI 


at Is. 15 id., as. 9d., and 4s, Gd. per box. 
OOPING COC GH. —KOCHE’ 8 HER. 
recommended by 
mavy of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, * restriction of diet or use of 
he 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old C 
St. Prete), London. 
CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 
Invalids, who have been dis 
to communicate directly with Mr. 
M. R. C. S. E., Su e by po 
‘ELE 
vl, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London 
* 


„ ee pete pm * 
* „ ’ * 
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e eee nee HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 961 
7 STRAHAN & CO. 8 Meixd⸗Meuse Netten. — is published THIS DAT. 
7 Now ready, with 27 New Anthbus, CONTENTS: 
: NEW BOOKS. CONGREGATIONAL ANTHEMS and 1. Shakspentd. : 
sili COLLE ' II. Darwins Descent of Mail, 
b FAUST: 4 Tragedy. By Johinn Wolgang 2 wma 
“ A : 2 , , NM tee Drie: iii 
‘ on GORTHE. ies yi in the Original Metres by |. v. rom Da — 885 i 
7 AxaRD Tayior. Vol. I. Post 8vo. Sol-fa Editions VIL Maine’s RE 
4 earl ; VIII. Economic ies and Labour Utopias. 
. 8 he ena PSALMS and HYMNS with AN- IX. The New School Boards. 
8 NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY.” THEMS, being.” Peslms and Hymns from Hoty Gerip- John Murray, Albemarle 
1 2 The COOLIE—his Rights and Wrongs: Notes The Wende of the above, without Music, in 33 mo, Ad. : : 
% of 0 Sonne ae ae With a Review of the 18mo, 6d.; and 12mo, 8d. Just published, 
1 Sy stem, and of the recent British Commission of Inquiry. The New Supplement to ‘‘ CONGREGATIONAL 
f By the Author of “Ginx’s Baxx.“ Post 8vo. CuurcH Music,” containing the above Anthems, AGSTERS ILLUSTRATED POCKET 
(This week. . * Tunes, Original and Selected, is now nearly 2 woe 8 orty-eight — 
The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY ofthe NEW . 4 List of the Weigh- house Series of Tune - books may 5 4 1 of Subjects. In attractive 
TESTAMENT: . Study for the Present Crisis in the be had on application. pete. 


Church of England. By the Rev. G. A. Jacos, D.D., | London: HODDERand STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 
late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s. 


“Dr, Jacob has for his object to direct ‘the attention of HODDER & STOUGHTON'’S LIST: 7 BAYES from the OCH BISSIAZ 
English Churchmen 


o di nti REMEMBRANCER.” With a Preface by the 
shay may be gethued from the New Testament | THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY'S | Bishop of Rurox. Being Selection 


| itself. course of seven chapters, he reviews the Scrip- consisting Expracts en Be 
4 tural and earliest Patristic evidence on the points at issue,| 1. THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK on | r 8 cloth extra, . dt. 
0 and it should especially be pointed out how flimsy many of | “ DESIGN in NATURE. Fifth Edition, 6d. London: R. end A. Suttab 
; hen, e's cook but ripe, schelan he ceamines inthe Gg 2. THE DEAN of CANTERBURY on : 
them. A chapter is eutitled ‘ Application and Con-“ 3. REV. W. JACKSON, M. A., on POSI- Price One Shilling, 1 
clusion, on sensible and very temperate.” West- TIVISM. Fourth Edition. | HE ANCIENT LAW of TITHES: 
i | : „ i Le * K che 211 and the Poor 570 e 
BENONI BLAKE, M.D. By the Author of Third Edition. 6d. London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Baer aut crn, cafes — Se EV ELEMENT of REVELATION TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND HEADS 
rr | Second Eaition. 6d | OF FAMILIES, 
of his son; the country manien little intructed| 6. REV. DR. STOUGHTON on HN CLASS and ths DESK (22,000 Vols. 
) in the shallow information of the memory, but rich in the MIRACLES. Third Edition. 6d. 28 —This original work consists of Two Series 
: spi education which enables to rate h affec- con 
tos at thir doe importance, fo be stab wit nothing 7. REV. DR. RIGG on PANTHEISM. — cont 10 — 5 * 
ee feo pictures which are| 8, BEV. C BOW ere to the Cisse in schools, the Desk in addresses, the Palpt 
worthy of any master in the art of fiction. The knowledge mabe 9 ee discourses. Each Series is complete in One Vol., 
of the locality described is most thorough ; and the Scotch ition. cloth 3s. Post free. 


peasants, with their odd humour and quaint prejudices, are 9. THE BISHOP of ELY on] Sangster and Co., Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
capitally sketched.”—Athenseum. . si ny i — G See on the — 
“Whether the reader likes fresh country life, subtle r. E THEORY and PRACTICE of COM- 
analysis of character, good-natured raillery, — caustic little 10. PROF. STANLEY LEATHES on N * Pawar and Private Students. By 
bits of t fun, any or all of them he will find in the EVIDENTIAL VALUE of Fr. PAUL'S | the late Wititan Hunter, LL.D. In Four Parts. Part 
* Benoni Blake, ’ "Spectator. EPISTLES. Second Edition. Gd. I. Treatment of Terms and of Proposition. Part II. Treat- 


u. CANON COOK on the COMPLETE: | ment of Modifications and of Sentences. Part III. Treat. 
The SONGSTRSSES of SCOTLAND. By NESS and ADEQUACY of the EVIDENCES of | ment of Argument and Persuasion. Part IV. Treatment of 


: Saran Trins and J. I. Watson, Two Vole, post |, CHRISTIANITY. Second Edition. 64. the qualities of Style, and of the different kinds of Com- 
Clee DR. PRESSENSE’S HISTORY OF EARLY | *™ 1 on 8 
“There oo gg age who will — find 5 = et cea : 
attract them in t interesti — n Svo, price 14s. 
1 Gasette. snc uit THE MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. “Wy ONDER OF THE AGE.” 
“Our readers will find in these attractive and useful By E. De Pressense, D.D. 88 ieee 8 
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